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PREFACE. 



The distinctive features of this " Digest of English 
History " are : — 

(i) It is reliable. 

No pains have been spared to make it in 
every sense reliable. 

(2) It is tangible. 

To this end each reign has been divided into 
periods, and the events have been grouped in 
sections. 

Care has been taken, that each reign may 
not be a collection of disjecta viemhra^ diffi- 
cult of adjustment into chronological sequence. 

(3) By the kind consent of the Oxford Delegacy 

and of the Cambridge Syndicate, I have in- 
serted the Questions that have been set at 
the Local Examinations. Some of the Ques- 
tions of the College of Preceptors' First Class 
Examinations are also inserted. The questions 
are classified and arranged for the most part 
chronologically. 

In these days of Examination the surface to be 
covered is so wide, and the depth to be dug is so 
great, both for pupils and teach'ers, that he who 
lightens the labour of the one without injury to the 
ther should surely be deemed in some small degree 
a welcome co-worker. 
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Prince of 
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PRECURSORS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 



A STUDY of the reign of William III. and Mary II. 
will be rendered more interesting and instructive by 
a review of some of those events and circumstances 
centring around Prince William, rather than around 
King James, which more or less directly led to the 
Revolution of 1688. 

These events and circumstances may be thus 
classified : — 

L The relations of Williajn, Prince of Orange, to 
England before he accepts the invitation to take 
an army thither, October 10th, 1688. 

II. From the acceptance of this invitation to the first 

flight of James II., December 11th, 1688. 

III. The Interregnum, December 11th, 1688-February 
13th, 1689. 

I. The relations of William, Prince of Orange, to 
England before he accepts the invitation to take 
an army thither, October 10th, 1688. 

It was at the invitation of Charles II., and by the 
skill of Danby, that William, Ytmc^ ol Q>\^x^s^^V^^^ 
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in 1677, married Charles's niece, the Duke of York's 
daughter; Mary ; and it was Charles II. who first made 
the suggestion, adopted and made public by Sir 
William Temple, that if the Exclusion Bill (/>., the 
Bill excluding the Duke of York from the throne) 
was passed, the crown should pass to William, 
Prince of Orange, and Mary, the daughter of James 
II. When, on the other hand, Halifax opposed and 
defeated the Exclusion Bill (1680), he was acting 
for and in the interests of William, Prince of Orange, 
who thought that it was necessary to secure the 
accession of the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), 
in order that Mary, William's wife, might succeed to 
the throne. 

The conduct of James II. in 1687, induced many 
nobles of influence in England to ask William, Prince 
of Orange, to come to the aid of Protestantism. 
He, however, first sent his representative, Dykvelt, 
and afterwards Zulastein, to ascertain the real state of 
feeling in England. Their reports confirmed not 
only the oft-repeated opinion of Dr. Burnet, a refugee 
at Prince William's court,* but also the secret intima- 
tions frequently received from England. 

When Prince William saw that the succession of 
Maiy, his wife, was endangered by the birth, whether 
real or pretended, of an heir to James II., he resolved 
to interpose, provided he received a formal invitation 
and promises of support from men ot position and 
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eminence in England. Such an invitation was ren- 
dered at once the more necessary and the more 
feasible (i) by the birth of a prince (June loth, 1688), 
and (2) by the trial and acquittal of the bishops (June 
30th) ; on which day the invitation left London. 

It was signed by the principal leaders of the Pro- 
testant Parliamentary party, — by Danby and Devon- 
shire, Shrewsbury and Lord Lumley, the Bishop of 
London, Admiral Russell, and Sidney (afterwards Earl 
of Romney). 

This invitation William was wishful to accept, for 
he said that it was "now or never." 

Five chief difficulties, however, and these apparently 
insuperable, stood in his way. 

Two in England : — 

1. Its Clergy were adherents of the doctrine of 

passive obedience. 

2. Its Army was of James's own creation, and 

therefore devoted to him. 

Three on the Continent : — 

3. He could not go to war without the consent 

of his Dutch^ subjects. 

^ The term Dutch was thus early applied to the in- 
habitants of the Federal Commonwealth of the Seven United 
Provinces^ — Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Over-Yssel, 
Friesland and Groningen ; although originally applied only to 
the inhabitants of Holland the largest ^xoN\Xi^e« 
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4. The opposition to be expected from those of 

his allies who. were Roman Catholics. 

5. The danger that if William invaded England, 

Louis would attack the Netherlands. 

Of these difficulties, Nos. i and 2 were removed by 
the peculiar conduct of James II. 

1. Annoyed by the refusal of so many of the clergy 
to read the Declaration, he demanded that a list of 
their names should be sent into the High Commis- 
sion Court; and, although the demand was tacitly 
refused, the large majority of the clergy abjured the 
doctrine of passive obedience. 

2. James offended his army by not only removing 
English soldiers whose loyalty he suspected, but above 
all by filling their places by bringing over from 
Ireland some of the Irish Roman Catholic soldiers, 
whom Tyrconnel had enrolled there. 

Of the three difficulties on the Continent it is no 
less strange than true that each of them was removed 
by the conduct and action of William's great enemy, 
Louis XIV. 

3. It was necessary for William to obtain the con- 
sent of the States-General, and by its constitution of 
every Provincial State and every municipality in it ; 
and of these municipalities, Amsterdam was at once 
the most powerful and the most difficult to gain over, 
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as since the Peace of Nimeguen (10 years), it had 
been on terms of friendship with Louis XIV. For- 
tunately for William, however, a strong feeling of 
hostility to Louis had been raised there : (i) by his 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; (2) by his prose- 
cution of their fellow-countrymen who had settled in 
France \ (3) by his interference with the trade of the 
United Provinces, some 60,000 persons engaged in 
the herring fishery being thrown out of employment 
by an edict in which Louis forbade the importation of 
herrings into France. 

4. This difficulty was removed (i) not only by the 
bad policy adopted by James II., who contemptuously 
refused the offer of naval assistance from Louis, but 
(2) by the conduct of Louis, who quarrelled with and 
offended the Pope ; (3) by the opposition that Louis 
raised against himself by laying waste the Palatinate : 
this roused all Germany and many other people 
against him, and increased and strengthened in their 
attachment to him the allies of William. 

5. This difficulty was removed by Louis attacking 
Germany, and leading his forces across the Rhine. 

• 

William, who had meanwhile been making great 
preparations both by sea and land, but without suffer- 
ing his intentions to be known to Avaux, the French 
ambassador, or to his people, now reveals the destina- 
tion of these forces, and that with the c^^^s.^-^ "s^cv^ 
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approbation of all. His determination to lead an 
army to England is strengthened by secret intimation 
of adhesion and promised assistance from two men 
of position and influence : Sunderland, who had been 
James's confidential and able minister for some time, 
and Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlborough), who 
though not nominally, was really at the head of the 
army in England. 



IL From William's acceptance of the invitation to 
take an army to England, to the first flight of 
James II., October 10th, 1688 to December 11th, 
1688. 

On October lo, i688, William issues a Declaration 
to the people of England, in which after recounting 
those acts of James which had so plainly violated the 
constitution of the realm, he declared that in com- 
pliance with the invitation of men of position and 
influence both in the Church and in the State, he was 
coming to England not as a conqueror but as the hus- 
band of her who was the heiress to the crown, and (i) to 
inquire into the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales, 
(2) to aid {he people of England in- securing civil and 
religious freedom, and {3) to help them to obtain a 
freely elected Parliament, (4) by which all questions 
of importance should be decided. 

On October 19th, 1688, William, Prince of Orange, 
sets sail from Holland, with a fleet of- five hundred 
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great and small vessels, intending to land in Yorkshire, 
that he may receive the aid of Danby and Devonshire 
and others, who are awaiting his arrival in the northern 
and midland counties ; but a violent wind drives him 
back to harbour, where he awaits a westerly wind — 
the " Protestant " wind prayed for in England — which 
when he again sets sail on November ist, not only 
takes his fleet towards England, but also keeps the 
fleet of James in the mouth of the Thames. William 
at length lands at Brixham in Torbay, in Devonshire, 
on November 5th, 1688. 

As his landing is expected in the north, it'N at first 
join him \ but he marches'with his army of 4000 horse 
and 10,000 foot to Exeter. Even there the authorities 
of the city, whether civil or ecclesiastical, fail to 
acknowledge him, and he begins to talk of return. 
At this juncture Lord Seymour suggests that a bond 
of union should be created, by which allegiance to 
the prince might be shown, and that a Bond of Asso- 
ciation should be signed by those, who are willing to 
espouse the Princess cause. This has the desired 
effect, and gives shape and consistency to the whole 
movement. William learns too that many noblemen 
in different parts of the country have successfully 
raised his standard and are marching to join him. 

William now continues his march through Bristol, 
to Axminster, where he halts, being especially anxious 
to avoid an engagement with the royal army, which 
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is encamped on Salisbury Plain, for he knows that a 
victory gained by a foreign army over English troops 
would tend to alienate rather than conciliate the 
English people. 

James II. had joined his army only to find his 
principal officers, including Lord Churchill (afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough) and the Duke of Grafton, ready 
to betray him to William, and only awaiting their c. 
opportunity to go over with their regiments to him. 
The royal army is therefore withdrawn beyond the 
Thames, followed by William and his army, which 
halts at Hungerford, where (Dec. 9th) the Prince re- 
\ ceives commissioners from James, and an arrangement 
^ is made which is almost immediately nullified by the 
flight and abdication of James II. (Dec. nth, 1688). 



III. The Interregnum, December 11th, 1688, to Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1689. 

As the king had fled without appointing a Regent, 
and the Prince of Orange had not yet reached the 
capital, the country is without a head. James^ too, 
had taken with him the Great Seal (afterwards found 
in the Thames ofl" Lambeth), and had recalled for the 
most part the writs issued for a new Parliament, and 
Faversham by his order had disbanded the army, the 
soldiers, many of whom were Irish and Roman 
Catholics, are still carrying arms in the hope of 
being able to stay the universal confusion. The lords 
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(22) including Halifax, who are in London, together 
with five of the bishops, with Archbishop Bancroft at 
their head, repair to the Guildhall, and with the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, forming 
themselves into a council, issue a declaration that 
they espousb the cause of the Prince of Orange, and 
had invited him to come to the capital, and that in 
the meantime they would endeavour to preserve 
order. Meanwhile London is in dire confusion, and 
the public buildings and private houses of the Roman 
Catholics are pillaged and burnt, and the report that 
the disbanded Irish soldiers are marching on London- 
causes consternation and dismay, and the ** Irish 
Night " was one bitterly remembered. 

William's compliance with the invitation to come 
to London is delayed : 

(i) By the knowledge that the royal forces have 
been disbanded, and that therefore it is 
unsafe to advance without his army, whose 
progress in mid-winter is necessarily slow. 

(2) By the news that reaches him at Windsor 
that James has not quitted the kingdom and 
that he has (Dec i6th) returned to London. 

The ist difficulty is overcome by Churchill under 
William's orders, being able to reassemble a large 
number of the English soldiers. 

The 2nd difficulty is removed by W\\V\asci^ \S!a3L0^ 

C 
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towards London, and by four battalions of Dutch 
Guards being sent forward to take the place of the 
King's Guard in the palace, and thus add force to an 
order which had preceded them from a council of 
peers, with Halifax as president, that William had 
summoned to Windsor. This order informs James 
that this council had decided that he should not 
remain at Whitehall. As the late king, allowed to 
retire, is hastening down the river to Rochester, on 
his way to France, the future king is sending his 
troops into London; and that night William takes 
^ up his abode in St. James's (Dec. 23rd, 1688). 

From the Second flight of James II. to the meeting of 

the Convention. 

December 23, 1688 — yanuary 22, 1689. 

Many of the friends and advisers of the Prince, 
including some eminent lawyers, suggest that he 
should assume the crown, and then, like Henry VII., 
afterwards obtain the sanction of Parliament. The 
Prince, however, prefers to abide by his Declaration, 
and to leave to Parliament the decision as to the 
government There was, however, this great difficulty, 
there was no legal authority by which a Parliament 
could be called together. It is wisely determined 
to assemble those Lords, spiritual and temporal, then 
in London, and to invite the attendance of those 
members of the House of Commons Nv\io ViaA ^^\. vcv 
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the last Parliament of Charles II., and that the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Aldermen, and fifty of the 
Common Council, should be invited to join them, 
that they might advise the Prince how best "to 
pursue the ends of his Declaration." Sitting in two 
separate chambers, as though actually a House of 
Lords and a House of Commons, it is by each 
assembly at length agreed to ask the Prince to issue 
writs for the meeting of a Convention, and that mean- 
while he should administer the government A 
Convention is accordingly summoned for January 
22nd, 1689. 

THE CONVENTION. 

January 22, iCSg—Fednmry 22, 1689. 

I. The resolutions passed by the Commons. 
II. The proposals made in the House of Lords. 

I. The resolutions passed in the Commons. 

As the large majority returned to the House of Commons 
were Whigs, it was not long in passing these two 
resolutions : 

1. That James II., having withdrawn himself from the 

kingdom, and abdicated the government, had left the 
throne vacant. 

2. That it had been seen by experience to be inconsistent 

with the safety and welfare of this Protestant nation to 
be governed by a Popish prince. 

To the second resolution the House of Lotda xsa^^ 
assents ; but to Ihe feV \t xc.l\xs»^^ Xa ^jg:^^ ^mcjc^l "^^ 
. rejection of theit amendtcieTA. Xyj >iN^fc C^cixsM^ss^ ^s»-^^ 
to a conference betYfeen Oci^ X^wo Wo>aaRs* 
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3. It is deemed expedient to secure the liberty of the 
subject, by defining the power of the crown, before 
deciding who should occupy the vacant throne. 

Before deciding as to the occupant of the vacant 
throne, the Commons thought that the conditions on 
which it was to be granted should be formulated, and 
thus originated the famous Declaration of Rights 
(Feb. 12, 1689), afterwards to be embodied in a bill 
and passed by Parliament as the Bill of Rights (see 
page 28). 

IL The proposals made in the House of Lords :— 

1. It is proposed by Rochester 'and Nottingham, as repre- 

sentatives of the Tories, that William should be 
Prince-regent, the legitimate king having nominal 
possession of the crown. This proposal being rejected, 

2. The Tories contend that the crown should be transferred 

to the nearest Protestant heiress, the Princess of 
Orange. To this, however, the Princess will not 
consent, and the Prince refuses to agree to either of 
these propositions ; accordingly, after a conference 
between the two Houses, — 

3. It is proposed by Halifax, as the representative of the 

Whigs, that the Prince alone should occupy the throne. 
As the majority of the peers object to this, 

4. It is proposed by Danby by way of compromise, that 

the Prince and Princess should conjointly occupy the 
throne. 

This last proposal having been unanimously passed 
by the Lords, and agreed to by the Commons, the 
throne is now offered to and accepted by William 
and Mary (Feb. 13, 1689). 
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When William and Mary thus accepted the offered 
crown of England, and had promised to abide by the 
Declaration of Rights^ the Revolution of 1688 was 
completed; "this revolution of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the most 
beneficent," and happily our last revolution. 

A Table showing the descent of William III. and 
Mary II. from James I. 

Tames I. 

I 

Charles I. 
I 



I I 

Anne Hyde^James II. Mary >= William, 

P. of Orange. 



>EjJ 



Mary II. « William, Prince of Orange. 

(William III.) 



William III. and Mary II., 1689-1694. 
.William IH., 1694rl702. 

This reign may be divided into six sections :- 

I. The Convention Parliament. 

II. Ireland, in this reign. 
ni. Scotland, in this reign. 
IV. The War with France. 

v. The Two Partition Treaties. 
YI. Home Affairs. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF WILLIAM'S POSITION. 

1. The re-action in favour of the fallen king, James. 

2. The clergy hesitate to acknowledge William as king, 

lest they should lose their influence with the people, 
to whom they had preached the doctrine of passive 
obedience. 

3. His foreign origin and foreign favourites, his cold 

demeanour and haughty bearing, his evident love of 
power, and his relationship to the fallen king, conspire 
to make very many hostile to him. 

4. The Whigs, having raised him to the throne, now 

expect William to punish the adherents of the late 
king, and also to place them (the Whigs) alone on his 
ministry. 

William selects his Ministers. 

William, in the choice of his ministers, selects some from 
each of the two leading parties in the state. He makes 
Danby, a Tory, President of the Council ; Halifax, 
holding a place between Whigs and Tories, Privy Seal ; 
Nottingham, a Tory, one Secretary of Stale, and 
Shrewsbury, a Whig, the other; Admiral Herbert 
(afterwards created Viscount Torrington), he makes 
First Commissioner of the Admiralty. He entrusts 
the Great Seal to a Commission with Maynard at their 
head ; and all the subordinate posts are divided 
between the two parties in the state. The important 
posts in the household are given to his Dutch followers ; 
but William is careful not to appoint a foreign minister, 
retaining this office in his own hands. 

The Convention declares itself a Parliament. 

As the result of a new election seems doubtful, the Con- 
vention by a formal act that passes both Houses (22nd 
February, 168^) declares itself a Parliament. 
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I. THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT. 

February 22, i6Zg— January 27, 1690. 

Its chief acts : — 

1. It adopts new Oaths of Allegiance and 

Supremacy, 1689. Those who do not take 
these oaths being called Nonjurors. 

2. The Mutiny Bill, 1689. 

3. The Settlement of the Revenue. 

4. The Appropriation of Supplies. 

5. The Toleration Act^ 1689. 

6. The Declaration of Rights is embodied in the 

Bill of Rights, 1689. 

I. It adopts new OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE AND 
SUPREMACY (1689). 

The clause of this same Act contains a provision that no 
one can sit in either House after March ist, 1689, 
unless he has taken the new Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy to the new Sovereigns. 

Similarly, all holding civil or military appointments, who 
do not take the oath before Augifet 1st, 1689, are 
to be deprived of those appointments ; and all holding 
ecclesiastical preferments, are to be suspended, and 
if they refuse after six months, they are to be deprived 
of their livings. 

The Noi^arors. 
Archbishop Sancroft, several of the bishops, and 
about 400 clergymen refuse to take these new Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, and in 1691 suffer 
deprivation, and are known as Nonjurors, 
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The other bishops who refused to take the oaths are, Ken, 
Lake, Loyd, Turner, "White, Thomas, and Frampton, 
being for the most part the same bishops whom 
James II. had imprisoned and brought to trial. 

Saocroft, after deprivation (1691), is succeeded by Tillot- 
son as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

II. The, Mutiny Bill (1689). 

Its origin (a) indirect, [b) direct. 

(a) Its indirect origin :— 

(i) The Declaration of Rights asserted that the maintenance 
of a standing army without the consent of Parliament 
was illegal. No statesman of either party remem- 
bering the events of the Great Rebellion, thought of 
proposing that the consent of Parliament should be 
given to the maintenance of a standing army ; the 
army, therefore, had no legal existence. And yet the 
danger of a formidable invasion of a foreign foe — the 
French under Louis XIV. — renders the maintenance of 
the army an absolute necessity. 

(2) Without such consent of Parliament, no soldier could 
be punished for a purely military offence. 

{b) Its direct origin i — 

The French having declared war against the States-General, 
the king of England by the treaty of Nimeguen, is 
bound to furnish assistance, and as there is disaffection 
among the British soldiers, William thinks it better to 
keep the Dutch soldiers in England, and to send the 
British to the Continent. Accordingly some eight 
hundred men, principally Scotchmen, are ordered to 
f proceed to Harwich on their way to the Continent ; 
'denying their allegiance to William, or to the English 
l^arliament, and resenting the appointment of Schom- 
berg, a foreigner, as their colonel, they march with 
much mui muring, and at Ipswich they mutiny, and set 
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out with four cannon for Scotland. After a toilsome 
march across the fen district, they had reached Sleaford 
in Lincolnshire, when they are surrounded by several 
regiments of horse and dragoons under the command 
of the Dutch officer, Ginkell, to whom they surrender. 
William, however, wisely declines to put any of them 
to death, — indeed, he could not legally do so. 

This mutiny brings out into prominence the powerlessness 
of the Parliament to punish the soldier for a military 
offence. It therefore at once passes a Bill legalizing 
such punishment. 

THE MUTINY BILL. 

Its chief clause — 

That mutiny or desertion shall be punished with 
" death, or such other punishment as a general court- 
martial shall award." 

Other clauses define the constitution and powers 
of Courts-martiaL 

The Act has been at various times amended and enlarged. 

INDIRECT RESULTS OF THE MUTINY BILL. 

^ I. That the power of the Sovereign is controlled 
by Parliament, by its consent year by year 
being necessary to the maintenance of a 
standing army. 

^ 2. That the existence of the army depends on 
the existence of Parliament; for an army 
cannot exist without discipline and i>ay. 

3. That Parliament must assemble at least once 
a year. 
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4. That after a dissolution of Parliament, a year 
cannot elapse before a new Parliament 
meets. 

These constitutional safeguards are some of the 
grandest results of the Revolution of 1688. 

m. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE REVENUE. 

1. It votes a sum of money merely sufficient for the present 

necessities of Government. 

2. The House of Commons votes ;^6oo,ooo, in repayment 

to the Dutch for the expenses of William's expedition 
to England. 

3. It annuls the grant of the royal revenue that had been 
voted to James II. for life. 

4. The hearth tax (or two shillings for every house), the in- 
equalities and injustice of which had been so forcibly 
represented to V/illiam on his march from Torbay to 
London, is, at William's request, abolished by Par- 
liament. 

IV. THE APPROPRIATION OP SUPPLIES. 

1. The House of Commons votes ^1,200,000 as the yearly 
revenue of the Crown in time of peace, one half to be 
appropriated \.Ci the Civil List, i.^., to the maintenance 
of the king's government and royal family ; the other 
half to the public defence and other expenses. 

2. They require an estimate of the probable expenditure of 
^ the army, navy, and ordnance, and then grant a supply 

strictly appropi iated to each, and not to be applied to 
any other purpose, or for any other service. 
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INDIRECT RESULT OF THE APPROPRIATION 

OF SUPPLIES. 

This appropriation of supplies has been continued 
from the time of the Revolution of 1688, when the 
House of Commons first assumed this controlling 
power over the executive. As a state cannot exist 
without supplies, nor her army andmavy without pay, 
as provided for by the " Appropriation of Supplies," 
nor her army without discipline and the power of its 
officers to punish, as permitted by the Mutiny Bill 
(see page 25), and as the vote of supplies for the 

^ government and for the royal revenue (other than the 
hereditary revenue of the sovereign) must be made 
year by year ; not only must Parliament be held 

I annually, but the power of the monarchy is under the 
control of the Parliament. {See the Indirect Results 
of the Mutiny Bill,) 

^Thus we have also in the Appropriation of Supplies, 
another of those constitutional safeguards which are 
some of the grandest results of the Revolution of 1688. 

V. THE TOLERATION ACT, 1689. 

Its origin : — 

As the Tories and Whigs had for the time united against 
the tyranny of James JI. in the state, so in religion the 
favours he lavishly bestowed on Roman Catholics had 
caused a temporary union between the members of the 
Established Church and the Nonconformists. 
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As a result of this union, together with the freedom from 
bigotr}' of William, three bills are introduced into 
Parliament. 

* I. A Bill for the removal of the Test Act. 

, 2. A Comprehension Bill, which by an alteration in the 
Church and its Liturgy, Nonconformists could be 
admitted into its pale. 

3. A Toleration Act. 

Of these Bills the Toleration Act alone passed the Parlia- 
ment, and became law. 

Its chief clauses : — 

It exempts from penalties for non-attendance at the 

. Established Church, provided the oaths of allegiance 

and supremacy and the declaration against popery 

were taken. Papists, however, were excepted from 

this toleration. 

By this Act freedom of worship was practically secured. 

VI. THE BILL OF RIGHTS, 1689. 

The Declaration of Rights is now embodied in a 
Bill, its provisions are : 

1. That it is illegal to suspend or execute laws by 
legal authority without consent of Parliament 

2. Tl^at itjs iUegal^o-^j^grcise^tlH^meteiKied/^^ 
of dispenSmg wkhr^aws. ^ 

3. That the Ecclesiastical Commission Court and 
other Courts of like nature are illegal. 

4. That the levying of money for the use of the 
Crown is illegal 

5. That it is the right of the subject to petition 
the sovereign. 
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6. That it is illegal to raise or keep a standing 
army without consent of Parliament. 

7. That it is lawful to have arms for defence. 

8. That elections of members of Parliament ought 
to be free. 

9. That there is freedom of speech and debate in 
Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed. 

1 1. That juries ought to be duly empannelled and 
returned. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines by 
forfeitures before conviction are illegal. 

13. That Parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

Note. — These thirteen clauses are in substance those of 
the Declaration of Rights. When these Clauses are 
embodied in the Bill of Rights, an important provision 
is* added which is in effect, though not in name, 
an Act of Settlement : — 

That all persons who shall hold communion with 
- the Church of Rome, or shall marry a papist, 
shall be excluded from the crown and govern- 
ment of this realm; and in all such cases the 
people of these realms shall be absolved from 
their allegiance, and the crown shall descend to 
the next heir. 

This act also settles the crown on William and 
Mary, and on the heirs of Mary, or in defaMlt <^\!l^^^fc 
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Princess Anne and her heirs, or in default to the heirs 
of William by any subsequent marriage. 

The Convention Parliament also reverses the attainders of 
Lord William Russell and Algernon Sidney, it pardons 
and pensions Titus Oates, and abolishes the council 
of Wales. 

II. IRELAND 

In the Reign of William II L and Mary II, 

James is invited by Tyrconnel to Ireland. 

In Ireland the Parliament (for there was a Parliament 
distinct from the English Parliament) and the people 
were still nominally adherents of King James, 
There were, however, very many English settlers in 
Ireland, and they were all in favour of William, as 
now to them the natural protector of their lives and 
their property. 

Tyrconnel, whom James II. had appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, as part of his policy in preparing it as a 
place of refuge for himself in case of need, temporizes 
with William in order to gain time for preparation 
in favour of James. This preparation is of two 
kinds : — 

1. He disarms the Protestants, and destroys their property, 

beginning with the south. Many, however, seeing the 
stoim coming had fled to England ; others escape, and 
join the fugitives of the north, who are fleeing to the 
only places of refuge in the country, Enniskillen and 
Londonderry. 

2. Tyrconnel rouses to arms the native Irish, and succeeds 

in collecting together some 50,000 of them. He is, 
however, unable to supply them all with arms. 

The rallying cry is : — 

1. Roman Catholicism against Protestantism. 

2. The recovery of the land taken from them by Cromwell, 

and, as an aiiecation, in part confiTmed by Charles II. 
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Tyrconnel sends word by Mountjoy to James, 

. that if he will come over to Ireland at the head of a 

body of French troops, he may recover his kingdom 

and his crown. Louis XIV., however, is unable to 

supply him with troops ; but thinking that the presence 

of James in Ireland will occupy William^s attention, 

and prevent him from acting with so much vigour on 

the continent, gives James ;£^i 00,000 in money, and 

finds him arms and ammunition for 10,000 men, and 

. appoints him four hundred officers under Marshal 

I Rosen, to go to Ireland and discipline the Irish 

levies, with Count Avaux to accompany him as 

ambassador, and representative of the French king. 

With these James sets sail from France, and on 
March 12th, 1689, lands at Kinsale, in the south of 
Ireland. On his arrival in Dublin, having summoned 
a Parliament, he loses no time in joining his army 
that is before Londonderry, expecting that the place 
will surrender to his summons. Greeted with a 
cannon ball, and a shout of " No surrender" from its 
walls, he changes his opinion, and returns hastily to 
. Dublin, leaving the French general Maumont to 
conduct the siege. 

THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 1689. 

Its distinctive features : — 

The town was partly surrounded by hills, and was built on 
I sloping ground, and therefore exposed to the fire of 
the enemy. 
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Its low walls (in one place only seven feet high) un- 
defended by a ditch, were not built as a defence 
against an army, but merely as a protection from 
Celtic marauders. 

The treachery of its govemorLundy, who refusing the aid 
' of the soldiers sent from England, would, if he had 
not been discovered, have betrayed the city to the 
enemy, to whom he barely escapes with his life. 

Its heroic defence of one hundred and five days, during 
which neither assaiilt," bombardment, nor hunger, com- 
pelled these brave soldiers and citizens to utter other 
words than the "No surrender," with which they 
greeted James II. at the beginning of the siege and 
• Marshal Rosen towards the end of it. 

The supineness and cowardice of Colonel Kirke, who with 
his fleet of thirty ships laden with provisions, re- 
mained in Lough Foyle, fearing to force his way in 
through the boom of lashed- together fir-trees, which at 
its narrowest part crossed the river from fort to fort 
on either side. When, at length, imperative oiders 
from England compelled him to do this, the besieged 
are reduced to the last extremity of hunger. 

Seeing that relief has at length reached the besieged, 
Marshal Rosen raises the siege, which had lasted 
one hundred and five days. 

The Commanders of the Armies were : 

ENGLISH : IRISH : 

(-The Governor Lundy. Richard Hamilton, 

Rev. George Walker. ^^^^^"^ Maumont (slain). 

, ,, . ^ , Richard Hamilton (a 

. Major Baker. ^^^^ ,.^^j 

Captain Murray. Marshal Rosen. 
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THE BATTLE OF NEWTON BUTLER. 

July 30M, 1689, 
Its distinctive features : 

Wolseley leads his less than 30CX) armed civilians out 
from Enniskillen to meet Macarthy's 6oco Irish troops, 
"whose dragoons do not await attack, but flee through 
the town of Newton Butler. 

About a mile from the town they make a stand on a hill, 
at the foot of which was a bog, and across this there 
' was but a narrow causeway, swept by Macarthy's guns. 
Wolseley, leading his infantry through the bog, after 
a desperate fight, slays every gunner, and then, 
bringing his cavalry rapidly across the causeway, puts 
to flight first the Irish dragoons, and then their horse 
and infantry; some 1500 being slain, another 500 
drown themselves in Lough Erne, and some 4CX> are 
taken prisoners ; whilst only twenty of the Ennis- 
killeners are slain, and fifty wounded. 

This battle was fought on the third day after the boom 
across the Foyle was pierced. 

The Commanders were : 

ENGLISH. IRISH. 

Colonel Wolseley. Macarthy 

(Who had been sent with (now Viscount Mountcashel). 
officers and arms by Colonel 
Kirke to the aid of Enniskillen. ) 

Enniskillen, another place in which the Protestants had 
taken refuge, was situated on an island in the river, 
joining the upper and lower Lough Erne, N.W, of 
Ireland. 

The news of this disaster at once induces Sarsfield to raise 
the siege of Sligo, the only other place where the 
Protestants were now besieged, turns the retreat of 
the Irish Army from Londonderry into a flight, and 
causes consternation in Dublliu 

D 
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The north of Ireland was now in the hands of the 

Protestants. 

JAMES IN DUBLIN. 

Meanwhile in Dublin James had been attempting 

to carry out the policy inspired by Louis XIV., " to 

unite all the good subjects of James II. in the country 

under his sceptre," by reconciling the Protestants and 

Catholics with each other. This policy, however, 

rouses against him the national feeling of the Irish, 

who now fully hope that the lands were to be restored 

to them — 

^ I. That had been confiscated in the time of the Reforma- 
on, 

2. And above all, that had been distributed by lot to his 
followers by Cromwell, and for the most part con- 
firmed as grants by Charles II. 

It was with this hope that the Irish had enrolled them- 
^ selves under Tyrconnel. 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

May ith^ 1689. 
To the summons of James only five Protestant peers 
presented themselves; the rest were Catholics, who 
had been returned at the bidding of Tyrconnel, and 
his House of Commons was composed almost entirely 
of Catholics. 

Its principal Acts : — 

I. It repeals the Acts of Settlement and Explanation. 

These were Acts that had been passed jn Charles II. 's 
reign confirming the grants of land that Cromwell had 
made to his followers. 
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• 2. It deprives the Protestant clergy of their livings, and 
gives them to Roman Catholics. 

. 3. It passes an Act of Attainder in which some 2^00 
persons were sentenced to be hanged, and their 
property to be confiscated, if they did not surrender 
themselves by a certain day ; the names of the persons 
being carefully concealed until the day on which they 
were to surrender themselves was passed* This list 
included not only the greater part of the English 
settlers, but one half of the Irish peers, clergy, and 
most wealthy citizens. 

James, in want of money, issues a debased coinage, 
which, under threat of punishment, tradesmen are 
compelled to accept. 

Before the Irish Parliament was prorogued in July, 
• 1689, a fierce persecution of the Protestants had 
begun. 

SCHOMBERG IN IRELAND. 

On August 1 2th, 1689, Marshal Schomberg lands 
in Ireland (at Carrickfergus) with 10,000 men. 

Carrickfergus is on Belfast Lough, N.E. of Ireland. The 
English government had been appealed to by the 
Protestants of Ireland, with earnest >and repeated en- 
treaty, but hitherto in vain ; for the triumph of party 
in the government was then deemed superior to all 
other considerations ; and Halifax, to whom had been 
entrusted the management of affairs in Ireland, was 
even accused of withholding assistance to the Protes- 
tants there in order to secure a change in the govern- 
ment at home. The contests of Whig and Tory were 
indeed so violent and protracted, and the Whigs so 
determined in their resolution of t^v^xi^ ^!;sicis&^ '^^ 
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Tories for the past, that William announced his de- 
termination to return to Holland, and was with 
difficulty dissuaded from doing so. 

Taking Carrickfergus, he marches through a de- 
serted territory to Dundalk : here he halts, and forming 
an entrenched camp, resolves to winter there. 

His reason for this was that he might drill his troops, for 
he found himself unable to attack the Irish army tli.it 
opposed his way to Dublin ; for the troops under his 
command were mere raw, undisciplined levies, badly 
equipped ; and the venality of the commissariat was 
so great, and the perfidy of secret foes so base, tliat 
his men were ill supplied with every necessary. The 
bad and insufficient food and poor clothing, added 
to the dampness of the situaiion of his camp, brought 
decimating disease and death amongst them, and 
compelled Schomberg to break up his camp and 
quarter his troops in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. 

WILLIAM GOES TO IRELAND. 

June^ 1690. 

Landing at Carrickfergus, June 14th, 1690, he 
places himself at the head of the veteran troops who 
had preceded him, and joins Schomberg, to whose 
aid had already come brave volunteers from Ennis- 
killen and Londonderry, and notably amongst them 
I is the Rev. George Walker, whom William had 
lately made Bishop of Derry. 

James had, meanwhile, received from Louis, in 

return for eight thousand Irish troops, under Macarthy, 

* some four thousand French infantry, under the com- 
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mand of General Lauzun, both Rosen and Avaux 
being recalled to France. With these and his Irish 
troops James had nearly reached Dundalk, when, hear- 
ing of William's arrival, he falls back to the south side 
of the Boyne; and on June 29th, he takes up his 
position near Drogheda, soon to be followed by 
William and his army (on the 30th). 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 



William's army, 
RIGHT WING. 

Cavalry com- 
manded by Count 
Schomberg. 



July isty 1690. 
6^cx) ; and of these, 500 were slain. 
CENTRE. LEFT WING. 



Infantry com- 
manded by Marshal 
Schomberg. 



Cavalry, com- 

manded by 

William. 



SLANE. 
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DROGHEDA. 



Irish Dragoons 

Commanded by 

O'Neil. 



The French Con- 
tingent commanded 
by Lauzun. 



OLDB RIDGE. 

Irish Infantry, 

commanded by 

Tyrconnel, and 

Antrim Cavalry by 

Richard Hamilton. 

James's army, 30,000; and of these, 1500 were slain. 

The Distinctive Features of the Battle. 

William, when reconnoitring on the day before the battle, 
was slightly wounded in the shoulder by a cannon- 
shot ; notwithstanding this he was that day nineteen 
hours on horseback. 

The infantry, under Schomberg, are the first to cross the 
river, and after a sharp encounter are putting to flight 
the infantry of the enemy, wheiv, 
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Richard Hamilton, at the head of the Irish dragoons, 
makes a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to retrieve 
the day, and he is afterwards wounded and taken 
prisoner ; and William, crossing with his cavalry, joins 
the thickest of the fight, and by his arrival decides the 
fate of the day. 

I The French contingent does great service : after keeping 
William's right wing in check the whole morning, it 
is brought by Lauzun to aid O'Neil's dragoons, and 
they afterwards, at the Pass of Duleek, cover the 
retreat of the fugitives. 

\ Marshal Schomberg is slain when attempting to rally the 
French refugees, dispirited by the loss of their leader, 
Caillemot. The Bishop of Deny is slain almost at the 
same moment. 

THE FLIGHT OF JAMES. 

James, seeing that his army must be defeated, flees 
in haste to Dublin ; and on the ninth day after the 
battle is safely in France again. 

THE FIRST SIEGE OF LIMERICK. 
August Zih-^othy 1690. 

Meanwhile William enters Dublin in triumph, and 
after taking Wexford, Waterford, and Clonmel, he 
follows up the Irish army which had retreated to 
Limerick. Lauzun and Tyrconnel, thinking the place 
too weak to be defended, retire with a part of the 
army to Galway, leaving 20,000 men under Sarsfield, 
in Limerick, to which William (on August 8th) lays 
siege, Sarsfield, however, having seized and destroyed 
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William*s artillery on its way to Limerick ; the want 
^ of cannon, and the equinoctial rains compel William 
to raise the siege (August 30th). On September 6th 
he returns to England. 

MARLBOROUGH IN IRELAND. 

The Earl of Marlborough, being sent to Ireland 

with 5,000 men, in a short campaign of barely a 

month takes Cork and Kinsale (October, 1690), and 

s returns to England, leaving Ginkell^^ a Dutch officer, 

in command. 

From October, 1690, to May, 1691, little is attempted 
in Ireland. 

THE SIEGE OF ATHLONE. 

J^un€ 30/^, 1 69 1. 

Ginkell, having taken Baltimore, lays siege to Ath- 
lone, which is defended by the Irish under Sarsfield 
and Tyrconnel, aided by St. Ruth, who had been sent 
over by Louis to re-organize the Irish forces. 

Ginkell first attacks and soon takes the English 
quarter, which was joined to the Irish quarter by a 
bridge over the Shannon, that was defended by a 
castle. Failing after repeated efforts to force the 
bridge, he repeats on a small scale the battle of the 
Boyne, and leading his men through the river, although 
by a deep and well-defended ford, he drives the 
enemy on to and across the bridge, or over its sides into 
the river, and the town is taken. (Jviws. "^f^^^^ -^.^^O^ 
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THE BATTLE OF AGHRIM. 

July 12M, 1691, 

St Ruth then retreats towards Galway, but determines to 
await the enemy at Aghrim, thirty miles from Athlone 
on the road to Galway. 

The Irish Reserve commanded by Sarsfield. 

25,000 Irish ; and of these, 7ocx> are slain. 

The Irish Army, commanded by St, Ruth, and posted on a hill, 

/!illilllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllilllillliliiiiiiiiiiiiih\ 

at the foot of which was red bog, bordered by a fence 
made into a breastwork. 

The English army, commanded by Ginkell. 

20,000 English allies; and of these, 600 are killed and 
1000 wounded. 

The Huguenot Cavalry, The English Cavalry, 

commanded by commanded by 

Revigny. Mackay. 

The Distinctive Features of the Battle. 

After vainly attempting with his infantry to take the 
breastwork, Ginkell, as a last resource, places hurdles 
on the red bog, and leading his English and Huguenot 
cavalry across, attacks the enemy in the flank. 

I St. Ruth is hastening to the point of attack, when a 
1 cannon ball carries off his head. His death, however, 
is kept secret until the battle is over. 

i Sarsfield, in command of the Reserve, is ignorant of 

) St. Ruth's death, and awaits in vain for an order 

to advance to the aid of his countrymen, who by 

repented charges in flank, and the continued assaults 

in front, are at length defeated and put to flight. 

The battle had been begun well on in the afternoon, so 
that darkness put an end to the carnage that, in 
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revenge for the death of some of the English captives, 
followed 'this battle. 



Of the fugitives, part retreat to Galway, part to 
Limerick. Ginkell marches on to Galway, which 
surrenders (July 21st), on condition that the troops, 
under D'Usson, may retire to Limerick. 

THE SECOND SIEGE OF LIMERICK 

August 2^ihy 1 69 1. 

Its distinctive features : — 

Limerick was situated on the south side of the mouth of 
the Shannon. Encamped on the other side of the 
river, were the Irish horse, whose communication 
with Limerick was by a drawbridge — Thomond Bridge 
— protected by a fort. 

A heavy bombardment failing to induce the Irish to 
surrender, Ginkell, by a bridge of tin boats leads his 
army across the river, and attacks the Irish horse 
who, without a blow, abandon..their camp and retire 
to the hills, leaving much food and ammunition 
behind them. 

A few days after, Ginkell again crossing the river with a 
large force, attacks the fort that protected Thomond 
B)idge, its defenders take to flight; but the officer in 
command of the bridge orders it to be drawn up, 
and thus many of the fugitives go headlong into the 
stream, many others, unable to escape, are slain, and 
but 120 out of the 800 escape into Limerick. 

Resistance now seems hopeless, and at first 
D'Usson and then Sarsfield cotiservfc& lo ^^>mx«^^'5x» 
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THE TREATY or PACIFICATION OF LIMERICK. 

October ^rd, 1689. 

It was divided into — 
I. A military treaty. That 2. A civil treaty. That 

I such Irish officers and soldiers 1 the Roman Catholics should 

as chose should be conveyed ^ • ^ u v • w _4. 
_ ^ enjoy such religious hberty as 

A general amnesty for those *^^ ^^^ allowed, or as in the 
who remamed in Ireland. reign of Charles II. 

• Tyrconnel had died on August 15 th. Sarsfield and 
' some 11,000 Irish avail themselves of this treaty, and 
become the famous Irish brigade, whose gallantry 
became so conspicuous in the wars of the Continent. 

This treaty was confirmed by the English Parlia- 
, ment; but the Irish Parliament, composed then entirely 

of Protestants, refused to ratify it, and passed very 
i severe penal laws against the Roman Catholics of 

Ireland. 

Thus was completed the subjugation of Ireland. 

III. SCOTLAND 

In the Reign of William III. and Mary II. 

Scotland had at this time still its own Parliament, 
and by the desire of several Scottish noblemen, then 
in London, William summons a Scottish convention 
for March 14th, 1689. 

The principal acts of the Convention : 

I. It expels the bishops, as they still declare themselves 
the adherents of James II. 
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2. It abolishes Episcopacy. 

3. It declares the Throne vacant, 

4. It passes a Claim of Right (similar to the Declaration 

of Rights), and offers the throne to William and Mary, 
on condition that they promise to abide by this Claim, 

5. This assent being obtained, William and Mary are pro- 

claimed. 

The cause of James in the Convention is led by Graham 
of Claverhouse, 'now Viscount Dundee, who finding 
his cause hopeless there, summons a rival Convention 
to Stirling, where he raises the standard of James. 
Letters to him from Melfort, James's minister in 
Ireland, being intercepted, an order is issued for 
Dundee's arrest. He then flees to the north, where, 
taking advantage of the strong feeling existing between 
the rival Highland clans, who, caring nothing for King 
William, or King James, could be induced to espouse 
the cause of the one or the other, if they could in this 
way the better weaken the power of the rival clan. 
Thus the Campbells, whose chieftain was the Duke of 
Argyle, had given place to the Macdonalds, who now 
in their turn were liable to be eclipsed by the Camp- 
bells, for the Duke of Argyle was now not only 
restored to the forfeited estates of his ancestors, but 
was chosen by the Convention to take to William and 
Mary the formal offer of the Crown. Dundee then, 
taking advantage of this strong feeling, was able to rally 
round him the Macdonalds, and thb clans who in the 
west had in the past been opposed to or oppressed by 
the Campbells, and soon finds himself at the head of 
some 3,000 sturdy Highlanders. General Mackay is 
sent against him, but can effect little amongst their own 
mountain territories. 

Whilst Mackay is planning a line of forts across the country, 
a new cause of quarrel arises. The Marquis of Athol, 
a very powerful chieftain, undecided as to ^\skft.^3o«x V«. 
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would espouse the cause of William or of James, with- 
drew from the kingdom. His eldest son, Lord Murray, 
then declared for King William ; whilst the steward or 
agent of the Marquis, espoused the cause of James, 
and in the castle of Blair Athol bids defiance to Lord 
Murray, 

Dundee and Mackay alike see the importance of the crisis, 
for this castle was the key to the Northern Highlands, 
and hasten to the aid of their frieneis. Before Mackay*s 
arrival, Murray's adherents (knowing nothing of William 
or James, and their old hatred to the Whigs, in their 
minds synonymous with the Campbells, reviving), had 
for the most part forsaken him. Murray, there- 
fore, raises the siege of Blair Athol Castle, and 
retires with his remaining adherents to the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, where Mackay, with his troops, soon 
joins him, and without halting, leads them up the 
Pass to attack Dundee, who had now, with 2000 
Highlanders, reached Blair Athol Castle, at the 
northern extremity of the Pass. 

THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 

yuly i^ih, 1689. 

Its distinctive features: 

Scarcely had Mackay and his 4000 men reached the narrow 
valley at the head of the Pass, up which they had 
climbed with difficulty, — for it was at that time a 
narrow, toilsome, steep ascent, — than they are roused 
from their short rest on the turf, by the approach of 
the Highlanders. 

Forming hastily into line, Mackay receives them with a 
fire of musketry, which lays low many a gallant 
Highlander; scarcely stopping to return the fire, 
Dundee gives the order to "charge," when dropping 
their plaids, flinging away their firelocks and drawing 
their broadswords, the Highlanders rush forward on 
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the foe,— who have no time to fix their bayonets, — and 
by their furious onset drive them in one mingled torrent 
into the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Dundee, however, is slain, and the advantage gained is all 
I lost, for the Highlanders, deprived of their leader, 
having loaded themselves with booty, retire to their 
homes. 

Mackay, ignorant of Dundee's fate, places himself at the 
head of the English regiment, that alone had stood 
firm, and collecting what ^^"vr scattered men he could, 
retreats to Stirling. He had lost 2000 men. 

Some of the Highlanders are collected as an army again, 
under the command of General Cannon; but they are 
again and again defeated, and the war in the High- 
lands is at an end. Several forts were built to keep 
them in check, notably Fort William in Inverness-shire. 

The Civil War in the Highlands still smoulders. 
Two offers are made by the English government to 
the chiefs of the clans : — 

1. Of a large sum of money to be distributed amongst them. 

2. Of pardon and indemnity to all chiefs who take the 

oath of allegiance, and whose clans surrender their 
arms before January 1st, 1692. 

(1) The chiefs had applied in vain to James for money to 

carry on the war ; and as they are unable to pay their 
arrears of rent to their enemies, the Campbells, the 
English government now sends them a large sum of 
money. It is, however, entrusted for distribution to 
the Earl of Bredalbane, a Campbell, who invites the 
chiefs to a conference at his castle. From one of 
them, Macdonald of Glencoe, however, he demands 
reparation for the cattle that have been carried oflf 
from his lands by Macdonald*s clan. He retires to 
his mountain glen still more hostile to the Campbells 
and to the government. 

(2) Macdonald, disdaining to take the 09A.\\^ ^tA ^Cc^cc^c^bs^^ 
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it not safe to surrender the arms of his clan, does not 
put in an appearance at Fort William, the appointed 
place, till the last day of grace. The commander 
there not being a civil officer, cannot take the oath, 
and refers him and his clan to the Sheriflf of Inverary, 
A deep snow impedes their way, and it is the 6th of 
January before they reach Inverary. When, however, 
the oath is taken, and the arms of his clan are sur- 
rendered. 
The fact that this had been done, is concealed by the 
Scottish secretary, Sir John Dalrymple,^ Master of 
Stair, who disliked Macdonald ; and he obtains from 
William an order, signed by William himself, for the 
"extirpation" of Macdonald and his clan. Captain 
Campbell, with 120 men, is sent to feign friendship and 
reside a fortnight amongst the Macdonalds ; and then, 
when they are alike unsuspecting and unarmed, to 
massacre them. 

On February 13th, the deed is done ; forty are slain, and 
the greater part of those who escape to the moun- 
tains around perish in the winter's cold and snow. 

The Earl of Bredalbane was some time after imprisoned by 
reason of this massacre, but was set free without trial ; 
and Sir John Dalrymple was merely dismissed by 
William from his service, 

THE DARIEN SCHEME. 

1698. 

Its Origin : 

Paterson, the successful originator of the Bank of England, 
designed also the Darien scheme. 

He proposed to establish a colony of Scotchmen on each 
side of the Isthmus of Darien, and thus to carry on 
a trade with both the East and the West Indies. 

To this end he obtained from the Scottish parliament in 

^ The son of the Viscount of Stair, was called the Master of 
Stair, 
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1695, an act granting to the Company that he had 
formed (i) a monopoly of the trade with Asia, Africa, 
and America for thirty-one years; (2) an exemption 
from import duty for all their goods except tobacco and 
sugar. 

Its History: — 

The excitement in Scotland was so great that investments 
in the Company were eagerly sought, and very many 
subscribed their all, expecting to receive a hundred* 
fold in return. 

In Oct., 1698, an expedition of 1200 men, under Paterson, 
leaves Leith, the port of Edinburgh, and reaches the 
Isthmus of Darien. 

Four insuj^able difficulties, however, frustrate the whole 
scheme : 

- I. The unhealthy climate. 

^2. The transport of goods is impracticable. 

3. The opposition and hostility of the Spaniards on the 

isthmus. 

4, The want of provisions, after their original stock is ex- 

hausted. 

Two succeeding expeditions arrive therefore, only to find 
deserted settlements, and to be subjected to similar 
disasters. 

The effect of its failure in Scotland : — 

Spain having protested against this expedition as a violation 
of the treaty of Ryswick, the English colonial gover- 
nors are forbidden in any way to aid the settlers. 
The Scotch attribute the opposition of the English 
government to William's partiality for his Dutch sub- 
jects, and an anxiety to protect their foreign trade. 
The feeling of resentment against England becomes 
very intense, — revenge and indemnification are loudly 
talked of. 
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When the union of England and Scotland was agreed on, 
£398,000 were voted as "equivalent money" to the 
sufferers of the Darien expedition. 

William, in his speech to the House of Lords, said that 
necessity was plainly shown for a union of the two 
countries, under one legislature. 

IV. THE WAR WITH FRANCE. 
1689 — 1697. 

War is declared against France on May 7th, 1689. 

Its Origin: — 

William's great aim had long been to curb the ambition 
and check the aggrandisement of Louis XIV., and 
at the same time to defend Protestantism against the 
encroachments of Roman Catholicism. 

To this end William had previously formed the Leagtie of 
Augsburg^ which afterwards developed into 

The First Grand AUiance (1689—1694). 

This was a union which Germany, Holland, Spain, ^nd 
Brandenberg (the modem Prussia) had formed against 
France, and to which William now gladly adds the 
power and influence of England. This alliance Savoy 
afterwards joins. 

The fact that Louis had received James in France 
as still the king of England, and had sent assistance 
to his adherents in Ireland, gave just ground for this 
declaration of war against France. 

The Events of the War : — 

William, detained first in England and afterwards in Ireland, 
is unable to be present on the Continent, and to take a 
personal part in the war against Louis in 1689 and 
2690. 
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THE DEFEAT OFF BEAGH7 HEAD. 

June 30M, l(>^,^^ 

(i) Taking advantage of William's absence in Ireland, and 
(2) lo create a diversion in favour of James, a powerful 
French fleet of eighty ships sets sail from Brest, It 
is with reluctance attacked, in obedience to the Queen's 
command, by Admiral Herbert, now Lord Torrington, 
who places the Dutch fleet in the van, and keeps some 
of his own ships out of the battle, which is fought off 
Beachy Bead (in Sussex). The Dutch vessels, having 
suffered severely, retire after a day's fighting, when 
Torrington retreats to the Thames. Fortunately, the 
French under Tourville do not follow up their advan- 
tage, but sailing westward, content themselves with 
landing in Devonshire and burning Teignmouth. 

This defeat happens on the day a^r the victory of the Boyne, 
but has the unexpected result of rousin}^ a feeling (i) oV 
hatred against the French, and (3) in favour of William. 

Torrington is suspected of treason, and committed to the Tower ; 
when tried, however, he is acquitted, but he is dismissed by 
William from the service. 

The campaigns of the war, in which William takes 
a personal part, are those of 169 1 to 1696. 

In February, 1691, William attends a congress at the Hague, 
when a plan of operations is agreed on by the Allies. 

Mons, one of the fortified towns in the outer line of defence, 
being besieged by the French, William leads an army 
to its relief, but does not arrive till it has been taken 
(April, 1691). As Brussels is now exposed to attack, 
William withdraws towards it ; and leaving his army to 
defend it, hastens back to England, where his presence 
is much needed. 
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THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE, 1692. 

Its origin : — 

Louis, annoyed by the failure of James in Ireland, resolves 
now to create a powerful diversion by an invasion of 
England. 

In this he is the more resolved, as he is no longer kept back by 
his minister of war, Louvois, who had hated James, and 
opposed help being rendered him : but Louvois is now dead. 

James, on his part, had opened negociations with the 
Jacobites (from yacobus^ the Latin for James) in 
England, and had issued a proclamation there promising, 
(i) pardon, and also protection by the French troops, 
who were about to land in England, to those noble- 
men and others who should espouse his cause, but 
(2) punishment to those who had previously been 
disloyal to him. 

This proclamation is fatal to his success, for it alienates 
very many of those who were till now in his favour ; 
amongst others^ Admiral Russell, the commander of 
the fleet. 

The distinctive features of the Battle : — 

1. It lasts from May 19th to 22nd, 1692. 

2. The English Admiral has one hundred ships of the line. 

3. The French Admiral, Tourville, has but sixty-three. 

4. The fleets meet at some twenty miles distance from 

La Hogue, when Tourville, from James's representa- 
tions expects the admiral and many of his ships to 
come over to his side, but in this he is disappointed. 

5. After an engagement of several hours, the French 

admiral, having lost four ships and his own being 
disabled, gives the order to retire. For two days they 
are chased by the English fleet, and many of their 
Fessels are destroyed. 
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6. Some of the French ships escape through the Race of 

Aldemey, the remaining twelve to La Hogue, where 
by order of Tourville they are stranded, with their 
broadsides to the sea, and under the protection of the 
batteries on land ; notwithstanding this, Sir George 
Rooke, in the sight of James and his army, succeeds 
in taking and burning every one of the twelve. 

7. The French lose twenty-five ships ; the English, none. 

The Defeat of William at Steinkirk. 

1692. 

Meanwhile William is on the Continent, where, in 
this campaign of 1692, 

1. He goes to the relief of Namur (a town at the junction 

of the Sombre and Meuse), but the overflowing rivers 
prevent him from aiding it, and it is taken by the 
French, under Louis and Luxembourg. 

2. William, in order to prevent the advance of the French 

on Brussels, attacks them near the village of Steinkirk, 
but he is defeated with great loss. 

The War in 1693. 

A large number of merchant ships on their way to 
Smyrna, under the convoy of an English fleet under 
Sir G. Rooke, are attacked and destroyed by the 
French. 

The Allies, under William's command, are defeated at the 
battle of Neerwinden or Landen (between Brussels and 
Liege). Sarsfield, one of James's generals in Ireland, 
is slain in this battle. 

The War in 1694. 

An attack by the English fleet on Brest fails, by reason of 
information being previously given by partisans of 
James (it is said by Marlborough). 
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The War in 1695. 
NAMUB IS TAKEN B7 WILLIAM (1695). 

The French are not only now getting, like the Allies^ 
weakened by the struggle, but their great general, 
Luxemboui^, had died in January of this year; and 
Villeroi, who succeeds him, is inferior as a general to 
William, William now lays siege to Namur, which 
Villeroi in vain attempts to relieve ; and first the town, 
and at length the citadel, capitulates. 

This was the greatest as it was the last exploit of 
William in this war. 

The War in 1696. 

Nothing of importance in this campaign is done either by 
William or by Villeroi. 

In the year 1697 the war is brought to a close by 

The Treaty of Ryswick (1697). 
Its origin : — 

1. Louis, although the war has been in his favour, is 

anxious for peace, because his subjects are sufTering, not 
only from heavy taxation, but from seven bad seasons, 
so that they are unable to pay the taxes. 

2. William also wishes for peace, (i) because the health of 

the king of Spain, at all times feeble, is now fast 
failing ; and William knows that this king's death will 
endanger the Alliance. (2) By reason of the unpopu- 
larity of the war in the English Parliament and the 
English nation. 

3, The irithdrawal from the alliance of the Duke of Savoy. 
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The terms of the Treaty : — 

1. That Louis shall recognize William as King of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. That Louis shall not, either indirectly, by fostering 

conspiracies in England, or directly, by rendering 
assistance to James, help him to regain the 
throne. 

William promises similarly with regard to 
rebellions in France against Louis ; but William 
thus abandons the cause of the French Protestants. 

3. Louis agrees to give up several of his conquests. 
Its chief results : 

England was (i) relieved from the fear of invasion, and (2) 
from becoming, under the Stuarts, a mere province of 
France. 

This treaty, by giving England its due weight 
among the nations of Europe, restores the balance of 
power, which had been so materially disturbed by 
Louis XIV. This war also indirectly increased very 
materially England's commerce. 

This Treaty ended the Nine Year^ War ; for the 
war between France and Germany began in 1688. 

V. THE TWO PARTITION TREATIES. 

Their origin :— 

1. William was anxious to prevent the union of two such 

powerful kingdoms as France and Spain, and 

2. He feared that this would happen on the death of 

Charles II. of Spain, who had no children, and who&e 
health, at all times feeble, Yf^is noYi l'ac^Ti^V^^.« 
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3. Both William and Louis, after the late exhausting war, 
prefer a pacific arrangement to another war. 

The 1st Partition Treaty, 1698. 

That on the death of Charles II. of Spain his 
dominions should be divided into three parts : 

Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, 

the Netherlands, and to 

and the Indies, Guipuscoa,^ The Archduke 

to to Charles.2 

The Prince of The Dauphin. 
Bavaria. 

Charles II. of Spain, indignant at this division of his 
territories without his consent, publicly proclaimed 
that he had made the Prince of Bavaria his sole heir. 

This treaty and Charles's will both becoming void by the 
death of the Prince of Bavaria (1699), a second treaty 
is made. 

The 2nd Partition Treaty, 1700. 

Spain, the Netherlands, Naples, Sicily, and 

and the Indies, Guipuscoa, 

to to 

The Archduke Charles. The Dauphin, ^t Wv^Cv/v^ 

A clause in this Treaty enabled the Dauphin to exchange Milan for 
Lorraine. 

A few months after this Treaty had been agreed on between 
William and Louis, Charles II. dies, having by will 
nominated Philip of Anjou (the grandson of Louis XIV.) 
his successor to aU his dominions. 

' Guipuscoa, a province North of Spain, and North of the Pjrrenees. 

' He was second son of the Emperor, and in X7xx, he became Emperor as 
Charles VI 
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Louis, preferring this arrangement to that of the 2nd 
Partition Treaty, the Duke of Anjou becomes king of 
Spain, as Philip V. 

William reluctantly assents to the accession of Philip V. 
to the crown of Spain ; the Emperor Leopold declines 
to agree to it, and takes up arms against the French in 
Italy, and thus begins the War of the Spanish Succession, 

The reasons for William's assent are (i) the refusal of the 
English Parliament to grant him supplies ; (2) their 
objection to foreigners in the English army, indeed, 
they dismiss his favourite Dutch regiment, the Blue 
Guards. 

There is, however, a strong reaction in England 
caused by the conduct of Louis, who, on the death of 
James II. in 1701, violates the Treaty of Ryswick by 
formally recognizing his son James Edward (after- 
wards known as the "Old Pretender") as king of 
England. 

The Kentish Petition from the Grand Jury and 
others at the Assizes at Maidstone to the House of 
Commons, imploring them **to drop their disputes, 
and vote bills of supply," is a proof of this reaction. 

Another Parliament votes William abundant sup- 
plies, and war against France is again declared. 

The Grand Alliance is also revived (1701): 
England and Holland engaging to assist the Emperor 
in recovering (i) Flanders and (2) the Spanish do- 
minions in Italy. (See pages 48, 65, and 66.) 

William's death, however, postpones for a time the 
active co-operation of England in the carrying out of 
the plans of the Grand Alliance. (See page 62). 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 
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AN ACT OF PARDON AND INDEMNITY. 

♦ 1690. 

In the 2nd Parliament of William and Mary, two abjura- 
tion Bills are introduced by the Whigs, to punish all 
who declined to abjure James II. As the majority 
returned to this Parliament are Tories, both the bills 
are rejected. William, in the hope of reconciling the 
Whigs and Tories, draws up an Act of Grace^ or An 
Act of Pardon and Indemnity for all political offenders. 
This passes both Houses without opposition. 

THE TRIENNIAL BILL. 

1694. 

In 1694, Queen Mary dies. 

The Liberty of the Press is established in 1695, 
when Parliament allows the last Act to expire, that 
had been passed in 1692, to restrain unlicensed 
printing. Hitherto no book could be published 
without a licence. Up to this time there had been 
but one newspaper, The London Gazette ; now, several 
newspapers were published. 
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An Act for regulating Trials for Treason. 

1696. 

It provides : — 

1. That the accused shall have a counsel, and before his 
trial, a copy of the indictment, and of the panel of 
the jury. 

2. That for every act of Treason, two witnesses shall be 
required, and that the witnesses shall be examined on 
oath. 

3. That the accused shall be tried within three years of 
the alleged treason. 

The Assassination Plot, 1696. 

This was one of a series of plots more or less fomented 
by Louis IC^. and James II. Its object was to 
assassinate the king. Several of those concerned in it, 
including afterwards Sir John Fenwick, are executed. 

It gave rise to — 

1. An Association by the Members of the two Houses for 

the protection of the king's person and government. 

2. An Act compelling all who held civil or military 

employments to become members of the Association. 

Sir John Fenwick was the last person who suffered from 
Bill of Attainder. The failure of the Assassination 
Plot frustrates an invasion of the Jacobites from France. 

The East India Company 

Obtains a New Charter in 1692. A rival Company is 
established in 1698, which in 1702 unites with the 
old Company. 

The grant of this Charter has an interest altogether 
apart from itself, inasmuch as /*ar/iaiiicnt ncu) Jot IKe. 
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first time claims and obtains the right to regulate 
English Commerce, 

The East India Company purchases two small villages in 
Bengal, where now Calcutta stands, and erects a fort 
on the Hooghly, and names it Fort William, 

The reign of William III. is noticeable for the new 
fiscal arrangements then introduced. 

I. THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

1693. 

William's wars, requiring money, and taxation seeming to 
have reached its utmost limit, whilst capital is plentiful, 
and rich men wanting a safe investment, Montague, 
a commissioner of the Treasury, proposes in 1693 in 
the House of Commons, that a million sterling should 
be raised by way of loan, on the security of future 
taxes. The motion of Montague is carried; and as 
only the interest and not the money borrowed was 
payable to the subscribers, The National Debt was 
begun, and at William's death it amounted to sixteen 
millions sterling. 

II. THE BANE OF ENGLAND. 

1694. 

Money is again wanted for the war, and Montague revives 
a scheme that three years before had been proposed 
by Paterson, for a'j.oan of £1,200,000, thef subscribers 
to which should be incorporated by the name of the 
'* Governor and Company of the Bank of England," 
and be allowed to treat the money lent as part of their 
capital, and have special privileges and powers in 
monetary transactions. This bill also passes the House 
of Commons (1694), and thus was originated the Bank 
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ni. THE BECOINAGE OF 1695. 

The currency had become so depreciated by clipping, that 
the industry and trade of the country were most seriously 
injured, it is therefore determined to recoin it. Its 
recoinage created two difficulties 

1. The expense, which Montague met by proposing and 

carrying a Window Tax. 

2. In the interval between the recall of the clipped coin and 

the issue of the new, great inconvenience and loss were 
experienced. By Montague's suggestion the govern- 
ment were empowered to issue negotiable paper, bearing 
interest daily, and thus originated our Exchequer 
Bills. 

The Act of Settlement, 1701. 
Its origin : — 

1. The death of the Duke of Gloucester, the last surviving 

child of the Princess Anne, for as William and Mary, 
and now Anne, had no issue, the demise of the crown 
was unprovided for. 

2. The necessity of cutting off for ever the hopes of the 

Pretender and his descendants. 

3. Those who had the nearest right to the throne were 

Roman Catholics, viz., (1) James II., (2) the Duchess 
of Savoy, grand-daughter of Charles I., being daughter 
of his child Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. 

4. It seemed necessary to supply some deficiencies in the 

BUI of Rights. 

By this Act of Settlement, the Crown devolved after the 
Princess Anne, on the next Protestant heir, the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover. 
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The Act of Settlement, 1701. 
Its provisions: — 

1. That whoever shall hereafter come to the throne 

shall join in communion with the Church of 
England. 

2. That if the crown shall come to a foreigner, the 

nation shall not be obliged to engage in any 
war for the defence of any dominions not be- 
longing to England, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

3. That no future sovereign shall leave Great Britain 

or Ireland without consent of Parliament.^ 

4. That all matters cognizable in the Privy Council 

shall be transacted there, and all its resolutions 
shall be signed by such members of the Council 
as shall consent to them. 

5. That none but those born of English parents shall 

be capable of holding office under the Crown, or 
of receiving a grant from it, or of being a 
member of Parliament. 

6. That no person in the service of the crown, or 

receiving a pension from it, shall be capable of 
being a member of the House of Commons.^ 

7. That the commissions of the Judges shall continue 

so long as their right-doing allows it ; but that on 
the address of both Houses, it may be lawful to 
remove them. 

8. That no pardon under the great seal shall be 

pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons. 

' No. 3 was repealed in the reign of George I. 
' No. 6 was repealed in 1705. 
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The object of provision No. 4 was to restore the power of 
the Privy Council, for there had grown up within itself 
a power greater than its own, — 

A Cabinet Council, 

Which was an inner circle of the Privy Council. The term 
Cabinet Council was in use in Charles I. *s reign, and as 
the Cabal f existed in Charles II. 's reign, and somewhat 
also in James II. *s reign, but hitherto only as the king's 
friends supporting him against the other members of 
the Council, but now in William III.*s reign we find the 
inner circle of the Privy Council in reality a Cabinet 
Council; at first, however, it was composed of both 
Tories and Whigs, but after 1693, when William de- 
, clared for the Whigs, it became, with some exceptions 
in Anne's reign, of one party, not, however, as now, 
a united ministry till George II. *s reign. This reign 
is also remarkable for 

The Growth of Parliamentary Power. 

Its causes: — 

1. By the election of William and Mary by the Parliament 

as representatives of the people, the struggle between 
the sovereign and the Parliament was settled, and the 
sovereign was no longer considered as sovereign by 
Divine right. 

2. A check was put upon the abuse of royal power — 

{a) By the Bill of Rights, 
{b) By the Act of Settlement, 

by which also, 

3. The right of succession to the Crown was limited and 

placed under the control of Parliament. 

4. As William was anxious to obtain money for carrying 

on the war against Louis, and as 

{a) he could only obtain this money from his 

Parliament, 
{b) and they would only grant him a limited sum, 
{c) and for a specific purpose. 
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William was obliged to summon a Parliament at least once 
a year throughout his reign. 

5. In order thus to be able to prosecute the war, William 
allowed his Parliament to have its way in many things. 

Before William could carry out the plans of the 

* 

Grand Alliance, a fall from his horse breaks his collar- 
. bone, and in his enfeebled state of health causes his 
death on the 8th of March, 1702. 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM III. 

He was distinguished for his power of mind, his 
energy of character, and his force of will : his courage 
was dauntless and his perseverance unconquerable. 

The two great objects of his life were : — 

1. To curb the aggrandizing tendencies of 
Louis XIV. 

2. To secure the liberty of Protestants. 

By accepting the offered throne of England, William 
was undoubtedly better able to accomplish these two 
objects. 

His detractors, however, have said : — 

That in accomplishing this and other ends William did not 
scruple as to the means he employed. 

As in every-day-life we ought not to state an3rthing in dis- 
paragement of the character of another unless our 
assertions can be substantiated by facts, so also in 
estimating the character of a sovereign ought we to be 
prepared to justify an adverse judgment. 
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These facts cannot be disproved : — 

1. That the acceptance of the invitation to lead an army 

to England, led to the deposition of his father-in-law 
and uncle. 

2. That in order to secure the entire pacification of Scotland 

he consented to the massacre of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. 

In relation to this massacre these two facts are undeniable :— = 

a. That William signed, both at the beginning of the 

document and at the end of it, the order for this 
massacre, as is proved by the document still in 
existence. 

b. That he did but barely punish the authors of the 

massacre, Bredalbane and Dalrymple (see p. 46). 

3. That in his wars on the Continent he spared neither 

money nor men, (the loss of life at Steinkirk and at 
Landen being especially great,) and the expenses of 
the war laying the foundation of the National Debt. 

4. To induce the French Protestants to join his army, 

William promised them that peace should not be 
made till the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
reversed. 

And yet by the Treaty of Ryswick, in order to put an 
end to conspiracies and plots against his own life, 
and to induce Louis to promise a withdrawal of 
his support from James II., William withdrew his 
support from the Protestants of France (seep. 53). 
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ANNE. 

1702-1714. 

Anne was the second daughter of James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. 

She was bom on February 6th, 1665, and began to reign 
March 8th, 1702, and was therefore in her thirty- 
seventh year. 

She was married to Prince George of Denmark. 
She had several children, but none of them survived 
her; the longest lived, William, Duke of Gloucester, 
died in his thirteenth year ; his death necessitated the 
Act of Settlement (see page 60). 

A Table showing the descent of Anne firom James I. 

James I.>»Anne of Denmark. 



Charles I. — Henrietta of France. 



Anne Hyde = James II. 

Mary II. Anne = Prince George of Denmark. 



I 1 

Several children William, 

who died in Duke of 

infancy. Gloucester. 
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Anne succeeded to the throne by virtue of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Which provided that after the death of William and 
Mary, if Mary left no children, the cro^Ti should go 
to the Princess Anne ; and both the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement excluded a Papist from the 
throne (see pages 28 and 60). 

The reign of Anne may be divided into 3 sections : — 

I. The War of the Spanish Succession. 
II. The Union of England and Scotland. 
III. Home Affairs. 

I. THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

1702-1713. 

Its origin : — 

By the two Partition Treaties (see page 54) William 
III. had endeavoured to prevent the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain. Whilst nominally 
agreeing to these treaties, Louis secretly acted in 
opposition ^to them ; and when CHarles II. of Spain 
died, it was found that by the machinations of Louis, 
Charles had by will left his dominions to Philip of 
Anjou, the grandson of Louis. The Emperor at once 
declared war against Louis, and thus commenced the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1701). William soon 
after joined the Emperor against Louis ; and England, 
Holland, and the Emperor thus formed the Second 
Grand Alliance (1701); although William died before 

? 
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he could take part in the war, his successor on the 
throne, under Marlborough's guidance, joined heartily 
in the alliance and vigorously in the war. 

The Queen, in her first speech in Parliament, said 
" that too much cannot be done for the encourage- 
ment of our allies to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France." 

The Earl of Marlborough is sent as ambassador 
to Holland in reference to the war, and succeeds in 
thoroughly re-establishing the " Grand Alliance " (/>., 
the Second Grand Alliance, between England, the 
Emperor, and Holland; and war is consequently de- 
clared against France and Spain by each of these 
three powers, on the same day. May 4th, 1702, and 
Marlborough is appointed commander of the allies. 

The Grand Alliance is now joined by the Elector 
Palatine, and also by the Elector of Brandenburg, on 
condition that he should be acknowledged by the 
Emperor as King of Prussia, under the title of 
Frederick I. ; and in 1703 the Alliance was also 
joined by the Duke of Savoy and the King of 
Portugal. 

I'he King of Portugal was induced to join the Alliance : 

I. By the promise of the] Emperor, that if the Archduke 
Charles did obtain the crown of Spain, he would cede 
to the King of Portugal certain Spanish towns, as 
Vigo, Bayorra, Badajos, and the province of Rio de la 
Plata in South America. 

2. By the Meihnen Treaty. 
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This Treaty was so called because it was signed by Mr. John 
Methuen, the English ambassador at Lisbon. 

lis terms: 

I That the woollen manufactures of England only, should 
be admitted into Portugal. 

2. That the wines of Portugal should be admitted into 
England at one third less duty than was paid on 
French wines. (The popularity of Port wine in 
England dates from this time.) 

THE OBJECTS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 

Originally to obtain satisfaction for the Emperor 
in Italy, and to protect the Dutch in Flanders ; but 
afterwards — 

1. To place the Archduke Charles on the throne 
of Spain. 

2. To repress the power of France. 

And eventually : 

3. To place the son of the Emperor Leopold on 
the throne of France, instead of the son of Louis. 

The Duke of Marlborough places himself at the head of 
the armies of the allies (some 60,000 men) early in 
July 1702. Marshal Boufflers being over the French 
and the Spaniards. 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF THE WAR. 

1702. 

Louis, having as soon as his grandson became King of 
Spain, occupied the towns of the Spanish Netherlands, 
Marlborough's first object is to wrest these towns from 
the French, and thus secure Holland from a French 
invasion. 
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With this object he leads his amiy across the Meuse, when 
Boufflers leaves his strong position at Gennep, and also 
crosses the Meuse, and hastening to the defence of 
Brabant, leaves exposed to attack the fortresses along 
the Meuse which Marlborough at once begins to besiege. 
Venloo soon surrenders, and Ruremond is next taken, 
he then invests Liege^ which also surrenders (Oct. 
23rd, 1702). 

Marlborough had thus got rid of the French from the dis- 
trict between the Meuse and the Rhine, as far north as 
Liege. It was during this campaign that Marlborough 
when proceeding in a boat down the Meuse by night, 
narrowly escapes capture by some French freebooters, 
who, however, accepted an old passport, and having 
obtained all the money they could, allowed him and 
his companions to resume their journey. 

On his return home Marlborough receives the thanks of 
Parliament, and is created a duke. 

An expedition that had been planned by William III., is 
sent out under Sir George Rooke against Cadiz, which 
was not successful. Some richly laden Spanish galleons 
having taken refuge in Vigo Bay, the English fleet 
on its way home attacks and destroys them. (Oct. 
I2th, 1702). 



THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 
1703. 

Little is done in this campaign by Marlborough, by reason 
of the countless scruples and timid delays with which 
his allies impeded him. He, however, takes Bonn^ Huy^ 
Limburg, and other places from the French. Huy 
being half-way between Liege and Namur, he thus 
sensibly increases the territory that is cleared of the 
French, 
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THE THIRD CAMPAIGN. 

1704. 

The Plan of Louis. 

The plan of this campaign on the part of Louis was a bold 
one. Leaving the French fortresses to act only on the 
defensive, large detachments of his forces in Flanders, 
under Marshal Villeroi, were to be led to the Moselle 
and Upper Rhine, to supply the place of the French 
army under Marshal Tallard, who was to lead his 
troops through the Black Forest, and join the Elector 
of Bavaria, Louis* only ally, and thus unite with the 
French forces under Marshal Marsin, already in Bavaria. 
That then the French army of Italy should advance by 
the Tyrol into Austria, and join the main body between 
the Danube and the Inn ; and the combined forces 
should march upon Vienna, and dictate terms of peace 
to the Emperor, beneath, if not within, its walls ; and 
then march against and defeat Holland, and thus leave 
England alone to be conquered. 

The Plan of Marlborough. 

The genius of Marlborough divines this plan, and both 
meets it and defeats it by a still bolder plan. 

With an increased force of 10,000 men from England, he 
persuades the Dutch generals to consent to his leading 
the allied armies to the Moselle. He crosses first this 
river, and then the Rhine at Coblentz, and marching 
on to Mayence, and up the valley of the Neckar, into 
Wurtemburg, where he meets for the first time Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, with whom he forms a life-long 
friendship. Marching through the Rauhe Alp he 
reaches the Danube. 

Marlborough first attacks and defeats the Elector of Bavaria 
on the heights of Schellenberg, near Donauwerth, 
and establishes his magazines here. Marlborough 
learning that Marshal Tallard has effected a junction 
with Marshal Marsin, advances to meet them. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

1704. 

The Position of the French : 

The French occupied a most favourable position, having 
in their rear the small town of Hochstadt and a marshy 
plain ; on thejr right the Danube, here a swift stream 
of 100 yards broad, and between banks steep or 
swampy ; on their left, a range of wooded hills ; in 
their front, the little stream Nebel, much of whose 
water lost itself in the valley, which especially in its lower 
part was a morass ; and they were posted on a rising 
ground. The village of Blenheim, Tallard garrisoned 
with a large number of troops ; the village of Lutzingen 
the French occupied with a reserve force, and Ober- 
glau with the famous Irish brigade (composed of Irish- 
men who left for France at the Pacification of Limerick, 
and who were afterwards distinguished at the battle 
of Fontenoy). 

The distinctive features of the battle : — 

1. The battle was begun by an attack by Lord Cutts, on 

the village of Blenheim : this and two successive brave 
attacks being repulsed, he kept up, by Marlborough's 
order, merely a feigned attack. 

2. Marlborough now leads his troops, composed principally 

of English soldiers, including 8000 cavalry, across the 
Nebel; this however is effected with great difficulty 
by reason of the swampy ground. 

3. H arlborough is about to press forward with his troops, 

when he learns that the Hanoverian battalions, who 
had crossed the Nebel opposite to Oberglau, had been 
driven back by the Irish brigade. With some squadrons 
of British cavalry, he gallops off to the rescue, and 
drives the Irish brigade back across the stream, and 
re-opens communications with Prince Eugene. 
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4. Meanwhile Prince Eugene has made three unsuccessful 

attacks on the French and Bavarians ; the Imperial 

cavalry being of little worth, the Prussian infantry, 

however, by their steadiness enable him to hold his 
ground. 

5. Marlborough coming back to his troops at 5 in the after- 

noon, leads his 8000 cavalry in two lines, supported by 
his infantry, up the rising ground against the 10,000 
cavalry of Tallard; and although repulsed in their first 
onset, on their renewed attack the French cavalry 
wheel round and gallop from the field in full flight, 
some to the Danube, where unable to find a ford, horse 
and man are carried away by the current and drowned ; 
others are pursued and taken prisoners, and among 
these Tallard himself, 

6. Marlborough then cannonades Blenheim, whose brave 

defenders, after vain attempts to cut their way through 
the allies, surrender. 

7. Meanwhile Marshal Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria, 

finding that Tallard is routed, speedily withdraw their 
troops from the field ; Prince Eugene having done the 
good service of preventing Marsin from sending aid to 
Tallard. 

8. Tallard is said to have committed these three errors, 

(i) he massed too many troops in the village of Blen- 
heim, who not only impeded each other's movements, 
but (2) their withdrawal also weakened his centre, and 
(3) he delayed his attack on Marlborough's cavalry 
when crossing the morass, until they were all well nigh 
across. 

9. Of the 60,000 French and Bavarians, 40,000 were either 

slain or taken prisoners, including Tallard himself and 
some 1200 superior officers ; of the 52,000 Allies, 5000 
were slain and 8000 wounded. The Allies had 60 
cannon ; the French and Bavarians, 90, all of which 
were taken. 
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The grand results of this Victory : — 

1. Louis was so checked in his career of conquest, that 

throughout the war he could now only act on the 
defensive. 

2. The name of Louis was no longer a terror to the Pro- 

testant countries of Europe. 

3. The military ascendency of the Allies under Marlborough 

now supplants that of the French under Louis. 

4. Bavaria submits to the Emperor, and Germany is no 

longer threatened by France. 

The manor of Woodstock (now called Blenheim) 
was granted to Marlborough and his heirs for his 
distinguished services. 

In September of 1704, Marlborough having led his army 
across the Rhine, lays siege to and takes Landau and 
then leaves his army in winter quarters on the Moselle. 

In this same year, 1704, Gibraltar is taken by Sir 
George Rooke, and has since remained an English 
possession. 

The French and Spaniards afterwards attempt, but 
in vain, to retake it, and their defeat has the im- 
portant result of annihilating the naval power of 
France in the Mediterranean. 

The War in 1705 : — 

Marlborough had led his army to the Moselle with the 
intention of invading France, but the tardiness of the 
Dutch and the death of the Emperor frustrated his 
plans. Learning that Villeroi had retaken Huy^ and 
marched on Liege, he hastens thither, and retaking 
Huy, causes Villeroi to withdraw from Liege; and 
there is every probability that he would have foux^t 
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and defeated the French army under Villeroi, as he had 
defeated that under Tallard, had he not been delayed 
by the obstructiveness of the Dutch generals until the 
season is too far gone. 

Charles Mordant, Earl of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel lead an expedition to Spain: they storm and 
reduce Barcelona, overrun Catalonia and Valencia, and 
compel them to acknowledge the authority of the 
Archduke Charles under the title of Charles III. 

The Campaign in 1706 : — 
The great event of this Campaign was : 

THE BATTLE OF BAMILIES. 

1706. 

The commanders were: 

THE ALLIES : FRENCH : 

Marlborough. General Villeroi. 

Marshal Overkirk. 
General Cadogan. ^he Elector of Bavaria. 

The distinctive features of the battle : — 

1. The French under Villeroi, with the Elector of Bavaria, 

are strongly posted in and near Ramilies, a village 
situated on elevated ground in Brabant, and near it 
rise two small streams, the Great and the Little Gheet. 

2. Marlborough at the head of the Allies, begins the attack 

on the French right ; but calling their attention oflf 
by a feint on the left, he is able to take Tavier, a 
village to the rear of Ramilies. 

3. The attack on Ramilies is delayed by a reverse of the 

Dutch cavalry, whom Marlborough at once resolves 
to rally. Before he can join them, however, he is 
surrounded by French dragoons. In attempting to 
free himself, his horse fails to clear a ditch, And he is 
thrown. When he is mounlinc another horse, the 
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head of the colonel who holds his stirrup is carried off 
by a cannon-ball. Undeterred by this accident he 
^rallies the Dutch cavalry and leads on the charge. 

4. Marlborough, returning to his own troops, then attacks 

and takes Ramilies, and puts the French and Bavarians 
to flight. 

5. The French out of 60,000 lost 15,000 ; the Allies of 

62,000, only some 3,500. 

The results of this battle : — 

The Netherlands were saved from the French ; who, 
retreating first to Louvain and then to Brussels, 
retire also from this city as soon as Marlborough 
appears before it. Antwerp surrenders, Ghent and 
Bruges open their gates to Marlborough, and each and 
all acknowledge Charles III. as king of Spain. He 
then besieges and takes Menin on the Lys, and then 
Dendemonde. 

The English and Portuguese take Alcantara and enter 
Madrid, where they proclaim Charles III. ; they are, 
however, soon after driven out by Philip V. 

In this year also Majorca and Iviqa are also taken by the 
fleet of the Allies. 

A pension of £5,000 is granted to Marlborough. 

The War in 1707 : — 

The English, Dutch, and Portuguese under the Earl of 
Galway and Las Minas, are completely defeated by the 
French, under the Duke of Berwick, at Almanza^ east 
of Murcia, in Spain, 24th of April, 1707 ; and Spain, 
except Catalonia, declares for Philip. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, on his return from the unsuccessful siege of 
Toulon, Oct. 22nd, 1707, is shipwrecked off the 
Scilly Isles, His four ships are dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, and the admiral and the crews all perish. 
The body of Sir Cloudesley Shovel was washed asjiore, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Nothing of importance was done in Flanders du!rixv!^v.*VAx 
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The Campaign of 1708: — 

The French taking advantage not only of the failures and 
disasters of the Allies in 1707, but also of the dissatis- 
faction of the inhabitants with the Provisional Govern- 
ment that had been established in Brabant after the 
victory of Ramilies, re-occupy without difficulty two 
of its principal places, Ghent and Bruges, and then 
attempt to secure Oudenarde, a fortress on the Scheldt, 
important on account both of its strength and also its 
position between Brabant and the French territory. 
Marlborough leads the allied army to its relief, and 
with his accustomed skill quickly places his army 
between the French and their frontier ; they at once 
relinquish the investment of Oudenarde, and move 
farther down the Scheldt. Marlborough then crosses 
the river, and gives them battle a little to the north of 
Oudenarde. 

THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDE. 

1708. 

The commanders were : 

THE ALLIES : FRENCH : 

Marlborough. _ , ^^ 

T, . t:* Duke of Burgundy. 

Pnnce Eugene. ^ ^ 

Marshal Overkirk. Marshal Vendome. 

General Cadogan. 

The distinctive features of the battle : — 

1. Marlborough is now joined by his companion in arms, 

Prince Eugene, who had returned from the war that 
the Allies had waged in Italy, where in 1706 he had 
so signally defeated the French at Turin. 

2. The battle is begun by a cavalry charge, in which the 

Elector of Hanover (afterwards George II.) dis- 
inguishes himself, and in which a horse is shot under 
him. 
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3. The infantry of both sides then engage, the fight being 

too close for artillery. 

4. The left of the Allies being pressed back on the river by 

the French, Marlborough sends the Dutch general. 
Marshal Overkirk, with a strong detachment against 
the French right, which is thus very skilfully turned 
and cut off from the main body ; for Overkirk's men 
press on until they effect a junction with the troops of 
Eugene, whom Marlborough, out of compliment to 
him, had placed in command of all the English troops 
on the right wing of the Allies ; and thus the fight is 
won, July nth, 1708. 

5. The battle would probably have been renewed the next 

day ; but the French were under a divided command, 
an inexperienced and incompetent royal prince, the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the skilled and experienced 
Marshal Vendome, and the Duke would not consent 
to a renewal of the battle. 

THE SIEGE OF LILLE. 

1708. 

Marlborough is anxious to march on Paris ; but the Allies 
including Eugene, think that Lille, a very strong 
fortress and the key of France, must first be taken. 

It was ably defended by the French under Boufflers for 
sixty days, when, reduced to horse flesh for food, 
the garrison at length capitulates, Dec. 9th, 1708. 

Marlborough then invests and takes Ghent, when Bruges 
also surrenders. 

In September of this year, Sardinia and Minorca had sur- 
rendered to the allied fleet under Sir John Leake. 

The Campaign of 1709 : 

The French nation was not only exhausted by taxation, 
but scarcity of provisions and the severity of the winter 
added greatly to its sufferings and it& Cl^ts^^^:b^s^i2C)s^^ 
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and Louis, for his people's sake, sues for peace. 
The terms demanded by the Allies are, however, so 
hard, that neither king, nobles, nor people, will accede 
to them, but with self-denying effort all join in finding 
money land means for a renewal of the war. 

Marshal Villars, with Marshal Boufflers, is sent with an 
army to oppose the army of the Allies under Marl- 
borough and Eugene, who lay siege to and take 
Tournay^ and then prepare to invest Mons. Marshal 
Villars determined, if possible, to prevent this place 
being taken, takes up a position near the hamlet of 
Malplaquet. 

THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. 

1709. 

The commanders were : 

THE ALLIES : FRENCH : 

Marlborough. Marshal Villars. 

Prince Eugene. Marshal Boufflers. 

The distinctive features of the battle :: — 

1. It lasts two days, during the first (the loth September) 

an incessant cannonading is kept up. 

2. During the evening and night Marshal Villars avails 

himself of the large number of trees around (for his 
army was on large, partially cleared spaces of what 
had lately been a forest), and entrenched his men 
behind vast numbers of felled trees, from which he 
derives the double advantage (i) of protecting bis 
own men, (2) of dispiriting the troops of the Allies, 
who had expected a battle on equal terms, and they 
are heard to mutter, ** So we have still to make war 
upon moles." 

3. The oft-repeated brave attempts to take these ** moles " 

are terrible in their destnictive results, and are 
resolutely resisted by the French, 
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4. Marshal Villars having, however, weakened his centre 

by withdrawing two brigades (one of them the famous 
Irish brigade), Marlborough takes advantage of this, and 
attacks and pierces the French centre ; Marshal Villars, 
too, being badly wounded, and carried, though with 
reluctance, from the field. Marshal Boufflers, who 
takes the command, is unable to hold his ground, 
and withdraws his troops, although in good order, 
from the field. 

5. Prince Eugene is also wounded when leading on a 

charge ; but although the wound is from a musket^mll 
and behind the ear, he refuses to leave the battle for 
the wound to be dressed. 

6. Each army numbered about 90,000 men, and the 

French lost 12,000; whilst the victory of the Allies was 
dearly bought by the loss of 20,000 men. Mons is 
soon after taken by the Allies, and thus ends the 
campaign of 1709. 

// was in the year 1709 that Charles XIL of Sweden was 
defeated at the battle of Pultowa by the Czar Peter ^ and 
Charles fled for safety to the Turkish dominions. 

In 1 7 10 Louis again opens negociations for peace'; but, as 
before, the condition that he shall, within the space 
of two months, either compel or induce his grandson 
Philip to resign the throne of Spain, is too hard for 
acceptance, and^the war is continued. 

The 'War in 17 10. 

In the campaign in Flanders, the chief and almost only 
event of importance is the taking of the fortress of 
Douay by the Allies, under Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. 

In Spain, the Allies, since the defeat at Almanza, had only 
held the province of Catalonia. In 17 10, under the 
command of Earl Stanhope, they resolved to advance 
into Aragon, where they are met by the Spanish army, 
which they defeat at Almenara. 
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THE BATTLE OF ALMENABA. 

1 7 10. 

The Commanders were : 

ENGLISH. SPANISH. 

The Archduke Charles. Philip of Spain. 

Earl Stanhope. Marshal Amezaga. 

GERMAN. 

General Staremberg. 

The distinctive features of the battle : 

1. It is begun only half-an-hour before sunset ; for Amezaga, 

having held aloof from fighting during the whole day, 
now sends down the hill, in the front of the allied 
army, some squadrons of cavalry as though in defiance, 

2. The Allies as one man shout " Shame," when Stanhope, 

putting himself at the head of sixteen squadrons of 
cavalry, dashes against the enemy, and puts the whole 
army to flight ; the infantry of the Allies not being 
engaged in the fight. 

3. Marshal Amezaga is hewn down in single combat by 

Earl Stanhope. 

4. The Spaniards lost 1,500 men, the Allies only 400. 

Philip now retires with his army beyond the Ebro, to 
Saragossa, followed by the army of the Allies. 

THE BATTLE OF SARAGOSSA. 

1 7 10. 

The Commanders were: 

ENGLISH. SPANISH. 

The Archduke Charles. Philip of Spain, 

Earl Stanhope. Marquis de Bay. 

GERMAN. 
General Staremberg. 
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Its distinctive features : 

1. The Allies, having outmarched their supplies, have no 

food that morning, yet fight the battle in a warm 
climate at mid-day, and gain the victory. 

2. The Spanish army is composed (i) of Spanish raw 

levies, who, on the approach of the foe, throw down 
their arms and flee ; (2) of veteran troops, Walloons 
and the Royal Guards, who, when their first line 
is broken by an impetuous charge of cavalry under 
Stanhope, turn fiercely on the Portuguese cavalry on 
the left of the Allies, and drive them from the field. 

3. Stanhope, seeing the opportunity, leads his cavalry into 

the gap thus left in their line, and turns the tide of 
battle in favour of the Allies. 

4. The veteran troops in the Spanish army alone fight 

bravely, and, though surrounded, will scarcely 
surrender. 

The defeat is so complete that Philip flees with a few 
attendants towards Madrid, and Stanhope enters 
Saragossa in triumph ; and soon after, together with 
Charles, marches to and occupies Madrid, where, 
however, the Allies meet With so unwelcome a recep- 
tion, and have so much difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
that they soon vacate the city. Philip, on their ap- 
proach, had retired from Madrid, but now, to the 
great delight of the people, returns to it. 

Meanwhile, the army of the Allies had lessened, whilst the 
army of Philip had increased ; and Louis now sends to 
his aid as commander Marshal Vendorae (the general 
who had been defeated by Marlborough at Oudenarde), 
who attacks and defeats the Allies at Brihtiega (a town 
20 miles S.W. of Guadalajara, the capital of New 
Castile), and Stanhope and his army become prisoners 
of war. Staremberg (a German general who had been 
second in command at Almeciaisk. ^\A '^'ax.'a:^'5»'5a\ ^n^s^j^ 
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to have come to the aid of Stanhope, but is too late, 
and is himself defeated by Vendome at Villa Viciosa, 
Staremberg, wiih the remnant of his army, reaches 
Barcelona, whither Charles had previously retired. 
The favour of the people being entirely with Philip, 
the Allies consider it useless to continue the war in 
Spain. 

The War in 1711. 

The plans of Marlborough and Eugene are disconcerted 
by the death of the ]Emperor ; Eugene is summoned 
from Flanders to protect the Empire from attack by 
the French, during the election of a new Emperor ; 
and Marlborough and he are never again on the field 
together. Soon after, Marlborough succeeds in taking 
the fortress of Bouchain from the French under Villars : 
this was Marlborough's last result in his last campaign, 
for, on an accusation of his opponents at home, who 
had determined on peace, he is dismissed from his 
generalship. The Duke of Ormond succeeds him as 
Commander-in-chief; his only work is, however, the 
withdrawal of the English forces from the war. 

The Archduke Charles was elected Emperor as Charles VI. 



THE TREATY OP UTRECHT. 

This Treaty concluded the The War of the 
Spanish Succession, 1702-17 13.^ 

There were several separate treaties between the different 
nations that had been engaged in the war. 

* As the War of the Spanish Succession had be^un before England 
loined in it, and the Emperor did not make peace until the year following 
iAe Treaty of Utrecht, the full duration of the War of the Spanish 
Succession wsis from 1701-1714. 
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The terms of the treaty between England and France : 

Louis promised (i.) that he would acknowledge Anne as 
Queen of England. ' ' 

2. That he would acknowledge the Protesto t succession in 

England. 

3. That he would render no further assistance to the 

Prete nder, and would induce him to leave France. 

4. That he would demolish the fortifications of Dunki rk. 
England, by this treaty, gained these territories : 

France agreeing to give up 
Nova Scotia. 
Newfoundland. 

The Hudson's Bay Territory, and 
St. Christopher (St. Kitts). 

Spain allowing England to retain Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and granting England the ^.f^S^ontract, or the 
privilege of importing, 5,000 negroes into America { 
within thirty years. 

The great object for which the war had been 
undertaken, the exclusion of the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain, was not attained. Louis did indeed 
promise that Philip should renounce the throne of 
France, but there was only a sickly child between 
him and the throne. 
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THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND. 

1707. 
Its precursors: — 

1. William III., in his last message to his Parliament had 

urged the importance of this Union, and Queen Anne, 
in her first speech, urged her Parliament "to consider 
of proper methods towards obtaining a Union between 
England and Scotland/' 

2. Accordingly, in the early part of this reign (1702), 

commissioners had been appointed by the Parliaments, 
both of England and Scotland, to decide upon terms 
of Union. One sovereign and one legislature were 
speedily agreed upon between them ; but the Scotch 
commissioners claimed an equality of export and 
import duties between the two countries ; that the 
Darien Company should be preserved, and that com- 
pensation should be paid for the loss it had sustained. 
To these proposals the English commissioners would 
not consent. 

. 3. In 1704, the Scottish Parliament passed an Act of 
Security which provided that if the Queen died without 
issue, a successor should be chosen from the Protestant 
descendants of the Stuarts, and that the same person 
should be incapable of holding the crown of both 
kingdoms, unless the trade, freedom, and religion of 
the Scottish nation were fully secured. 

4. In 1704, in order to hasten on the Union, the English 
Parliament enacted (i) that unless the succession to 
the crown of Scotland should be settled by Dec. 25th, 
1705, all Scotchmen, other than those residing in 
England or Ireland, should be considered as aliens; 
(2) it forbade, after that date, the importation of 
Scotch cattle, sheep, or linen into England. As the 
subsistence of the Scots then principally depended on 
these exportations, the effect of this law would have 
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been the ruin of Scotland. The border towns were 
also to be fortified and put into a state of defence, 
and the militia in the northern counties of England 
enrolled. Thus war between the two countries was 
imminent. Happily for both countries, however, the 
dawn followed this time of darkness. The obnoxious 
Alien Bill was repealed, and 

In 1706, commissioners are again appointed, who, 
under the able and judicious guidance of Lord Somers, 
agree upon terms of Union, which first pass the 
Scottish Parliament, and afterwards the English 
Parliament (1707). 



THE UNION BILL. 

Its chief clauses : — 

1. That the two kingdoms should be united und^r the 

name of Great Britain. 

2. That the succession to the throne of Great Britain 

should remain to the Princess Sophia and her heirs, 
being Protestants. 

3. That the United Kingdom should be represented by one 

Parliament, to which Scotland should send sixteen 
elective peers and forty-five representatives to the 
Commons. (This number (forty-five) has since been 
increased to sixty.) 

4. That all privileges of colonial and other trade should be 

enjoyed, the same customs on exports and imports 
should be adopted equally by both nations, and the 
same coins, weights, and measures used. 

This clause is especially noticeable, as the trade of 
Scotland had been so injured by the restrictions 
on her commerce, and by the (axes on her products 
that had been imposed by England. 
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5. That each country should retain her own national Church. 

6. That Scotland should enjoy her own laws, and the ad- 

ministration thereof. 

7. That the national flag should be a junction of the cross 

of St. George and the white cross of St. Andrew, and 
be called the Union Jack, 

THE NATIONAL FLAG OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Crosses making up the ** Union Jack,^^ 




r 




ST. GEORGE. 



ST. ANDREW. 



ST. PATRICK. 




On a field of blue is the St. George's 
Cross (English), which is upright and 
white. The St. Andrew's Cross (Scotch) 
from sinister to dexter (from left to 
right), and white. On the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland (1800) the 
Red Cross of St. Patrick was added. 
On the accession of James I. the St. 
Andrew's Cross had been added, but 
had fallen into disuse. 



8. That ^398,000, called the Equivalent, be paid (i) to 
pay oflf Scotland's share of England's debt, (2) to im- 
prove the coinage, and (3) as compensation to the 
Darien Company. (See page 46.) 
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Its results : — 

England lost a troublesome 
neighbour, and a possible 
enemy (as the ally of France), 
and gained a firm friend and a 
useful ally. 



Scotland was no longer in 
danger of a ruinous war and of 
ultimate conquest, and availing 
herself of the extended com* 
merce and other new sources 
of wealth now opened up to 
her, rapidly grew in prosperity 
and wealth. 



And the two kingdoms became one ; fighting side by side 
in time of war, and counting their gains and losses as 
one, contending in friendly rivalry in sports and pas- 
times, and emulating each other in the arts of peace. 

AN ATTEMPTED INVASION B7 THE OLD 

PRETENDER. 

(1708.) 

Its origin : — 

In Scotland the Union is at first much disliked, 
especially by the Jacobites. This induces Louis to 
aid the " Old Pretender" in an expedition to Scotland, 
as this would create a diversion of English troops from 
the great Continental War. 

The " Old Pretender " (called in France the Chevalier de 
St. George) was James Francis Edward, son of James 
II. His birth partly led to the invitation to England of 
William, Prince of Orange (see p. 11); and theacknow2 
ledgment of him as Prince of Wales, by Louis XIV.,' 
on the death of his father, James II. (see p. 55), partly 
led to the war then in progress on the Continent. He 
has been called the " Old Pretender," not because he 
was old, for having been born in 1688, he was now (1708) 
only twenty years of age, but to distinguish him from 
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his son, Prince Charles Edward, the "Young Pre- 
tender." 

The Jacobites, regarding George I. and George II. as 
foreigners, still clung during their reigns to the hope of 
the restoration of the Stuarts; but after the accession of 
George III., a British-bom king, they no longer wish 
for another d3masty. 

Its history : — 

When the expedition of 4000 soldiers is about to 
set sail from Dunkirk/the prince falls ill of the measles; 
and during the necessary delay, 'the government of 
England, apprised of the intended expedition, sends 
Admiral Byng with a large fleet to intercept it. 
Favoured by the winds, the prince escapes Byng's 
fleet, and arrives in the Firth of Forth ; but as their 
signals are not replied to, the French admiral refuses 
to land, and returning with his fleet to France, the 
Prince but barely escapes the pursuit of Byng's 
fleet. 



THE STATE OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THIS 

REIGN. 

In Anne's reign, as the personal character of the 
sovereign was very much weaker than in the previous 
Teign, the power of Parliaqient was proportionately 
greater; and the struggle for power was not now 
between the Sovereign and the Parliament, but between 
the two great political parties, the Tories and the 
Whigs. 



State of Political Parties, 
The Tories consisted of two sections : — 
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I. The high Tories, who 
were really Jacobites; and as 
the war was against the Pre- 
tender's protector, Louis 
XIV., they were from the 
first opposed to the war. 



2. The moderate Tories, 
who, as Marlborough, a Tory, 
was the commander-in-chi^f» 
were at first somewhat in 
favour of the war, but after- 
wards opposed to it. 



Both sections were strongly in favour of the Church, 
The Whigs consisted of: — 



2. The Whigs generally, 
who, although the Com- 
mander-in-chief was a Tory, 
were in favour of the war, 
as their own war, and begun 
by their late hero, William 
III., and in opposition to 
Louis XIV., who espoused 
the cause of the Pretender 
and of Roman Catholicism. 
Their political cry was, "The 
Protestant Succession in 
Danger I " 



I. The Junto. 

The word is derived from 
the Spanish junto j united, 
and this from the Latin 
junctusy joined, and means 
a secret council. It was now 
applied to a small number 
of Whig statesmen united in 
thought and action [a) in 
their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, [b) 
as supporters of the war. 
The Junto consisted of five 
members, i. Lord Somers. 

2. The Earl of Sunderland. 

3. Lord Wharton. 4. Lord 
Halifax (the Montague of 
William's reign). 5. Lord 
Orford (formerly Admiral 
Russell, the victor of La 
Hc^e). 

Both sections were in favour of religious toleration. 

The Queen was a Tory both by education and pre* 
dilection, and more confirmedly so (i) by reason of 
the treatment that she had received from her sister 
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and from William III., which was now charged to the 
account of the Whigs ; (2) by the resentment of her 
husband, George, Prince of Denmark, against their 
treatment of him in William's reign. Anne therefore 
lends a willing ear to Marlborough's advice, (i) that 
she should dismiss for the most part the Whig ministers 
of William, and appoint Tories in their place; (2) that 
she should dissolve the Whig Parliament that had been 
elected towards the close of William's reign, when 
Louis XIV., on the death of the Old Pretender, had 
acknowledged the son as Prince of Wales. 

It is noticeable here that Marlborough even now preferred 
a coalition ministry to the party government that 
William, by Sunderland's advice, had in the latter part 
of his reign adopted. This becomes even more notice- 
able when Marlborough forms the coalition ministry, 
composed of the Junto and the moderate Tories. 

Marlborough ruler of the kingdom. 

Marlborough, however, is in effect the ruler of the 
kingdom during the greater part of this reign, for when 
absent on the Continent his wishes are vigorously em- 
bodied by the Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, — ^as 
Sarah Jennings, her attendant, — the Queen, when 
princess, had become much attached, and the Duchess 
now exercises complete control over her. Marl- 
borough too had taken special care that his intimate 
friend. Lord Godolphin, should be appointed Lord 
Treasurer, or, as we now say. Prime Minister. 

The Tories are however lukewarm in their support 
of him in the War, and the extreme high Tories are 
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from the first opposed to it, and endeavour to 
prevent its continuance. To secure their adhesion, 
Marlborough (i) supports in 1702 and. 1703, the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, and (2) consents to the 
Queen establishing the fund called Queen Anne's 
Bounty, 

THE OCCASIONAL CONFORMITT BILL. 

1 7 10. 

Its origin :— 

The Test Act (passed in 1673 of Charles II.*s reign) required 
that all who held public offices, civil or military (in- 
cluding therefore municipal offices), should receive the 
Sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England. 

Very many Nonconformists on their appointment to muni- 
cipal offices, received the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England, as required by the Test 
Act, but afterwards attended their own Nonconformist 
places of worship ; they were called Occasional Con- 
formists. 

Its provisions :— 

That every person acting thus should forfeit his appoint- 
ment and be fined ;^io, and an additional ;^5 for every 
day that he had acted in his appointment after having 
attended a Nonconformist place of worship. 

Its history : — 

This Bill passed the Commons in 1703, but is rejected in the 
House of Lords, which was composed chiefly of Whig 
Lords. 

In November of 1703, it is similarly defeated. 
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In 1704 it is proposed to tack it on to a Money Bill: it is 
on this ground rejected, but this time by the Commons. 

It is noticeable that now Marlborough and Godolphin in the 
House of Lords vote against the Bill, for the Tories had 
so opposed Marlborough in the war, that he is be- 
ginning to look to the Whigs for aid. 

From 1 704- 1 7 10 during the supremacy of the Whigs, this 
Bill slumbers; but in 17 10, on the return of the Tories to 
power, it is reintroduced and passes without opposition. 



QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 

1704. 

Its origin and history : — 

ThtJirst-fruitSi or first year's profits of spiritual benefices, 
and the tenths ^ or tenth part of the value of the prefer- 
ments, had been originally imposed by the Popes to 
help to support the Holy Wars. After these wars had 
ceased, they were still levied and went into the coffers 
of the Pope. 

After the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII., they 
were considered as payable to the sovereign. They 
were in Anne's reign worth about ;f 15,000 a year. 

In 1704, the Queen, in celebration of her birthday, 
obtains from Parliament permission to restore these 
first-fruits and tenths to the Church. It has hence 
borne the name of Queen Ann^s Bounty, 

It was at first applied to the increase of poor livings, 
but its powers have since been extended to the 
building of parsonage-houses. 
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THE STATE OP POLITICAL PARTIES. 

(continued.) 

The extreme high Tories, however, are from the 
first opposed to the war ; accordingly Marlborough, 
as the war progresses, finds himself strong enough to 
bring about the resignation first of Rochester (in 1701), 
and afterwards of Nottingham and others of this 
section of the Tory party (in 1704). Marlborough 
appoints in their stead moderate Tories, making 
Harley Secretary of State, and Henry St. John 
Secretary at War. 

It is noticeable that — 

I. In the early part of 
the reign, the war influ- 
ences the state of parties 
in the Government. 



2. In the latter part of 
the reign, the state of 
parties in the Govern- 
ment influences the war. 



The victory of Blenheim strengthens Marlborough 
against his political enemies. He dissolves the Parlia- 
ment, and the election brings him in 1705 a majority 
of Whigs. He now resolves to form a coalition 
government composed of the moderate Tories and 
the Whigs. The Junto, however, refuse their support 
unless one of their number, Sunderland, Marlborough's 
son-in-law, is made Secretary of State. As a com- 
promise, Sunderland is sent as ambassador to 
Vienna. 

The Tories, to show that they have no Jacobite tendencies 
propose two Bills for the better security of the succes- 
sion, which, after much discussion, pass ; 
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I. An Act for the naturalization of the most excellent 

Princess Sophia and her issue. (1705.) 

To which a clause is added that anyone naturalized by this 
Act by becoming a Papist shall lose the benefit of the 
Act. 

II. The Regency BiU. (1705.) 

Its provisions : — 

(a) That if the Queen died without issue, the Privy Council 
"should cause the next appointed successor to be pro- 
claimed as sovereign with all convenient speed. 

(U) * * That to carry on the government in the absence of the 
successor, seven great officers of state as specified should 
act as Lords Justices. 

(f) ** That this successor should be empowered by an in- 
strument under her or his hand to nominate any other 
person to act in conjunction with these seven as Lords 
Justices. 

{d) A clause is added to this Bill, altering a clause in the 
Act of Settlement (see No. 6 on page 60) ; by enacting 
that although the acceptor of office must vacate his seat 
yet the electors are free to re-elect him. The law thus 
amended regulates such cases at the present time (1884). 

The victory of Ramilies, however, again strengthens 
Marlborough against his political enemies, the Tories ; 
and as they will not support him in the war, he 
turns to the Whigs, and induces the Queen — though 
with great difficulty, and by the powerful aid of the 
Duchess — to appoint Sunderland Secretary of State 
(December 3rd, 1707). Several new Whig peers are 
created, and Nottingham and others of the extreme 
Tories are struck off the list of the Privy Council. 
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A general election having returned a majority of "Whigs, 
the Whig Junto demand appointments in the ministry. 
To this end they resolve to drive the Tories out of 
office. This they accomplish by asserting that Harley 
is a sharer in the treason of Gregg, one of his clerks, 
who had been in treasonable correspondence with 
France. Harley, followed by St. John and others, 
resigns, and Whigs — among whom are Somers and 
Walpole — take their place. Thus, then, there is a 
purely Whig ministry. 

This is done in opposition to the Queen's real wish, whose 
unwilling consent is granted to Marlborough to enable 
him to carry on the war, in which the Whigs heartily 
supported him. Thus then was established the prin- 
ciple, still acted on in our time, that which ever 
political party in the House of Commons has the 
majority, from that party the ministers of the Govern- 
ment are chosen. 

We find Marlborough now giving up his system of a more 
or less coalition ministry, and returning to the system 
initiated by William HI., of having all the members of 
the Government of one political party. 

Thus, then, we have seen that hitherto the war has 
influenced the state of parties in the Government. 

IT. We shall now see that in the latter part of 
the reign the state of parties in the Government in- 
fluenced the war. 

The Whigs hold office from February nth, 1708, to Sep- 
tember 2 1st, 1 7 10, about two years and a half. 

Their fall is brought about thus : Harley, before his retire- 
ment from the ministry, had resolved to undermine the 
position of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
relatively to the Queen. To this end he employed 
Abigail Hill as the medium between the Queea wx<l 
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himself. She was not only Harley*s cousin, but "^Iso 
cousin of the Duchess of Marlborough, by whom she 
was introduced to the Queen, and became one of her 
attendants. She soon secures the favour of the Queen, 
who by her presence sanctions her marriage with Mr. 
Masham, a gentleman of the Queen's household. 

The Whigs, seeing Harley's design, procure as we have 
seen (see page 95) his dismissal. During the reign 
of the Whigs Harley continues through Mrs. Masham 
his influence with the Queen against the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough and the Whigs, especially 
urging that the Church is in danger. 

In addition to these intrigues of Harley, there are other 
causes bringing on the fall of the Whigs : — 

The terms of peace offered by Louis in 1708 are rejected 
by the Whig ministers, who demand terms to which 
Louis will not agree, and the French are thus roused 
to renew the war with increased vigour. The dearly- 
bought victory of Malplaquet increases the growing 
dislike of the war. This flame is fanned by the 
writings of Dean Swift, St. John, and others, in 
numerous pamphlets and periodicals. Then comes — 

THE PROSECUTION OP DR. SACHEVEREL. 

A clergjrman who preaches before the Lord Mayor a sermon 
in which (i) he defends the doctrine of non-resistance 
or passive obedience — that is, that under no circum- 
stances is resistance to the sovereign justifiable ; (2) 
he declares that the Church is in danger. The 40,000 
copies of this sermon, that are printed and circulated 
through the country, cause great excitement, which is 
intensified by his unwise impeachment by the Whig 
ministers before the House of Lords, instead of by 
indictment before an ordinary Court of Justice. His 
sermon is voted by the House a scandalous and 
seditious iibel. 
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His sentence : — 

(i) His sermon is to be publicly burnt by the hangman; and 
(2) He is suspended for three years. . ^^ "^ 

Its results : — 

(i) His trial is in effect a party struggle ; 

(2) His virtual acquittal a party triumph ; 

(3) The excitement produced in the country by his trial is 

very great, and the cry " The Church in Danger" is 
almost universal, and unites with " Down with the 
Whigs !" and " An End to the War !** which is making 
itself felt by the oppressive taxes ; 

(4) An election returns a large majority of Tories to the 

Commons ; the Queen hoping for this majority had 
dismissed the Whigs from office (1710), and appointed 
Tories with Harley and Bolingbroke at their head. 

It is noticeable that the Government is again chosen 
from one party only, and that party the one that has 
the majority in the House of Commons. Two facts 
proving the establishment of the principles previously 
referred to (see page 95). 



A TORY MINISTRY. 
1 7 10-17 14. 

The war, as a Whig war, and against Louis XIV. the 
friend of the Pretender, the Tories had always opposed 
and endeavour to bring to an end. Louis is only too 
glad to listen to their proposals for peace. In this Marl- 
borough's assistance is sought ; as this is refused them, 
his ruin is determined on. He returns home to find 
(i) that his plans in the war are frustrated by the with- 
drawal of part of his forces \ (2) that the Ducbsiss^^^^- 

H 
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planted by Mrs. Masham, has finally offended the Queen 
and been deprived of all her offices; (3) that secret 
negociations with France have been opened by the 
ministers. 



THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF 

HARLET. 

1711. 

The French refugees, alarmed at the prospect of peace, — 
because then all help from England would be hopeless, 
— and regarding Harley as the author of this change of 
policy, seek his death. By one of their number, 
Guiscard, he is stabbed, but not fatally. This increases 
the popularity of Harley, who now finds himself strong 
enough to procure from the Queen the dismissal of 
Marlborough from his command, and he is adjudged 
by the House of Commons guilty of peculation, and 
deprived of all his offices (Dec, 31st, 171 1). Marl- 
borough retires to the Continent, and there is no further 
opposition to the peace, (see page 82). 

Thus, then, we have seen that in the latter part of 
this reign the state of parties in the Government in- 
fluenced the war. 

THE SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. 

The two leading ministers of the Government, Harley, who 
had been created Earl of Oxford, and St. John, who 
was afterwards made Viscount Bolingbroke, are soon 
seen to be rivals, the latter, the man of far greater 
ability, being jealous of the position of the former 
(i) as Lord Treasurer (Prime Minister), and (2) as an 
earl whilst he is only a viscount. They differ too both 
in religious and political opinions ; Harley is anxious 
for the Hanoverian succession, Bolingbroke for the 
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restoration of the Stuarts : on the question of the 
succession to the throne, a civil war is indeed im- 
minent, both in 1 7 14, and again on the death of Anne. 
Bolingbroke intrigues with the Pretender, and Jacobites 
are appointed not only to vacancies in the ministry, but 
the Duke of Ormond, a Jacobite, is placed in command 
of the Cinque Ports, ready to receive the Pretender or 
oppose the Elector of Hanover ; and another Jacobite, 
the Earl of Mar, is appointed over Scotland. The 
^Tiigs, on the other hand, have resolved even to use 
force in favour of the Hanoverian Elector as successor 
to the throne (for the aged Electress Sophia had just 
died). 

THE SCHISM ACT (1714). 

Bolingbroke, to gain to his side the High Church party, 
introduces the Schism Act, which by enacting that 
only a member of the Church of England could keep a 
school, endeavoured to bring all the education of the 
country into the hands of the Church. Harley opposes 
this Act, and Bolingbroke, availing himself of the 
Queen*s leaning to the High Church, through Mrs. 
Masham, persuades the Queen to dismiss Harley. 

Bolingbroke, having thus got rid of his rival, hopes now to 
carry out his plans for the restoration of the Stuarts ; 
these plans are, however, frustrated by Shrewsbury, who 
gets himself appointed Lord Treasurer (Prime Minister) 
by the Queen just before her death (August 1st, 17 14.) 



CHARACTER OF QUEEN ANNE. 

As an English Queen, as she reminded her Parlia- 
ment in her first speech, she was very popular. Her 
stern sense of duty, her great rectitude of purpose, her 
unaffected goodness as a woman, her exemplary 
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conduct as a wife and a mother, and her generosity as 
a friend and a queen, secured for her then as now the 
well-merited title of the " Good Queen Anne." 

Instances in proof: — 

1. Of her stem sense of duty and her great rectitude of 

purpose — she writes on one occasion, '''^Tioever thinks 
I am to be frightened into compliance, though I am a 
woman, is mightily mistaken in me. I thank God I 
have a soul above that, and am too much concerned 
for my reputation to do anything to forfeit it." 

At another time she writes : ** For I would not err in any- 
thing; whenever I do, it will be my misfortune, but 
shall never be my fault ; and as long as I live it shall 
be my endeavour to make my country and my friends 
easy ; and though those that come after me may be 
more capable of so great a trust, I am sure they never 
can discharge it more faithfully." 

2. Of her generosity to her friends. — Early in her reign she 

gave out of her own income £2000 a year to the Duke 
of Marlborough, when the Parliament failed to grant 
him what she considered sufficient remuneration for his 
great services. 

To her people: — 

When Parliament granted her the same revenue that William 
III. had enjoyed, she declared that so long as the 
taxes remained so heavy, ;f 100,000 from the Civil List 
should each year be devoted to the public service. 

When she gave up the first fruits and tenths, called Queen 
Anne's Bounty, she thus denied herself of ^15,000 a 
year. (See page 92.) 

Her weak points were (see page 62): — 

1. She was a woman of strong prejudices, as, for instance, 

against the Whigs (see page 90). 

2, She allowed herself to be influenced and guided too much 
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by others ; as first, by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and then by Mrs. Masham ; and by the Duke of Marl- 
borough she was induced to join the Grand Alliance, 
and to prosecute the War, which endeavoured to attain 
the objects of the Alliance ; and then by Bolingbroke 
she was persuaded to abandon the Grand Alliance, and 
retire from the further prosecution of the War. 



PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK. 

In 1683, Anne as princess was married to Prince Geoi^e, 
son of Frederick III. of Denmark. On her accession 
he was made generalissimo of the Queen's forces by sea 
and land, — positions however but nominally filled by 
him, for Marlborough jreally occupied the one, and a 
council, appointed to assist the Prince, fiilfilled the 
duties of the other. He was a great opponent of the 
Whigs, for their treatment of him in William's reign, , 
and strongly opposed to a Whig ministry. After his 
death in 1708 the Queen was the more easily persuaded 
by Marlborough to consent to a purely Whig ministry. 
His incapacity and indolence rendered him in all other 
respects a mere non-entity. 

They had several children, but none of them survived the 
Queen. (See page 64.) 

The reign of Anne has been called the Augustan 
age of English literature from the number of distin- 
guished literary men who flourished in her reign, as 
Pope and Prior, Addison, Steele, and Swift, Sir Isaac 
Newton and John Locke ; and indeed literary works 
that were begun in William III.'s reign, or finished in 
George I.*s reign, are associated only with Queen 
Anne's reign, for William III. and George I. were 
foreigners, but Anne was an £ng<tsK C^^^w« 
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It is noticeable that in this, as somewhat also in the previous 
reign, the House of Commons was often in opposition 
to the House of Lords, as on two separate occasions 
in relation to the Aylesbury election, again and again 
on the Occasional Conformity Bill, and more seriously 
in reference to the fall of Marlborough and the peace, 
to which, by a stretch of the royal prerogative in the 
creation of twelve Tory peers, the Lords were at length 
compelled to consent. A large share of political power 
was indeed gradually transfeiTed to the House of 
Commons, a change brought about principally by the 
creation of a Cabinet, and the establishment of a party 
government under the control of the majority in the 
House of Commons. 

The Student will be the better able to remember 
the dates of some of the important events in this reign 
by noticing that for the most part (i) That the dates 
of the most noteworthy events end in even numbers, 
as: — 

The War of the Spanish Succession was begun in 1702 
Gibraltar was taken by Rooke in . . .1704 
The Victory of Blenheim by Marlborough in 



„ Ramilies ,, 

The Allies entered Madrid in 
The Victory of Oudenarde by Marlborough in 
Lille was taken by the Allies in 



1704 
1706 
1706 
1708 
1708 



(2) That the disastrous events happened for the 
most part in years the dates of which end in odd 
numbers, as : — 

T])e Great Storm, involving great destruction of 
life and property in. . . . . 1703 
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The defeat of the Allies at Almanza in . . 1707 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet shipwrecked 1707 
The dearly-bought victory of Malplaquet in .1709 
Marlborough deprived of his command in .1711 
The unsatisfactory peace of Utrecht in , .1713 

To these there are some exceptions : — 

The Victories of the Earl of Peterborough in Spain 1 705 

and above all the most notable event of Queen Anne's 
reign — 

The Union of England and Scotland in . . 1707 
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THE HOUSE OF HANOVER OB BRUNSWICK. 

GEORGE I. 

1714-1727. 

The relations of the Elector of Hanover to England, 
before he became King of England. 

In 168 1, he visited England with a view to a matrimonial 
alliance with the Princess Anne ; she, however, took a 
great dislike to him, and he was recalled. In 1700, 
after the death of the Duke of Gloucester, the last of 
Anne's children, the Elector of Hanover became of 
importance in England, for his mother, the Protestant 
heir to the throne, was then getting old. In "i^TOishis 
title was assented to by France, and confirmed by the 
treaty of Utrecht. In 1705, an Act was passed for 
the naturalization of the Princess Sophia and her 
issue. In 1706, Lord Halifax proceeded to Hanover 
(i) to present to the Electoral Prince letters of 
naturalization, (2) to present him with the Order of the 
Garter, (3) to inform him that he was created a peer of 
the realm under the title of the Duke of Cambridge. In 
1 7 14, the Whigs, anxious to secure the throne for him, 
persuaded the Hanoverian minister to obtain his writ 
of summons to the House of Lords as an English peer ; 
the Queen however, from hatred to the House of 
Hanover, prevented him from coming over to take his 
seat among the peers ; writing at the same time so 
severe a letter to the Princess Sophia, his mother, that 
it is said to have hastened the death of the Princess. 

GEORGE L's TITLE TO THE THRONE. 

George I. derived his title to the throne of England 
^i) By the Act of Settlement (1701). (2) By descent 



1 
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through his mother from Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. 

(i) By the Act of Settlement (1701) (see page 59) 
the crown was settled after the Princess Anne on the 
next Protestant heir. This was the Princess Sophia 
(one of a large family, all of whom, this Princess 
excepted, were Roman Catholics). 

(2) The Princess Sophia, his mother, was grand- 
daughter of James I., being the child of James's 
daughter Elizabeth. 

This Elizabeth had married Frederick the Elector Palatine, 
whose election as King of Bohemia by the Protestants 
in that country, was opposed by Austria and the Roman 
Catholics, and resulted in the Thirty Years* War. 
'Tuie ^ Elizabeth's bfothcrs were Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice, who joined Charles I. in the Civil War. 

Had not the crown been settled on the next Protestant heir, 
it would have now devolved, 

(i) On James Francis Edward, son of James II. (James II. 
had died on Sept. 17th, 1701). 

(2) On the Duchess of Savoy, granddaughter of Charles I., 
being the child of his daughter, Henrietta Maria, who 
had married Philip, Duke of Orleans. 

The Princess Sophia married in 1630 Ernest Augustus, 
afterwards made by the Emperor Elector of Hanover. 
She died in 17 14, only seven weeks before the death 
of Queen Anne, leaving as her heir, George Lewis, 
Elector of Hanover, who was born in 1660 (the year 
of the Restoration) : he was therefore fifty-four years old 
when he came to the throne, as George I. 

In 1682, he married Sophia Dorothea, daughter of the Duke 
*of Zell, whom he divorced in 1694, and imprisoned 
her until her death (thirty-two years) in the Castle of 
Alhben, situated on a desolate heath. 
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xeign of George I. may be divided into four 
sections : — 

I. From the Death of Anne to the IKehe'Hhm of IHfi. 
II. The ReheUion of 1715. 

III. Foreign Affairs. 

IV. Home Affairs. 

I. From the Death of Anne to the Rebellion of 1715. 

THE INTERREGNUM. 

The unexpected death of the Queen, and the 
appointment of Shrewsbury to the head of the 
Government, immediately before her death, thoroughly 
disconcerts the plans of the Jacobites, and the Elector 
of Hanover is without opposition proclaimed king. 

In pursuance of the Regency Bill of 1705 (see 
page 94), the seven officers of state, together with 
eighteen others named in the "instrument" signed 
by the Elector of Hanover, under the title of Lords 
Justices, carry on the government until the arrival of 
the Elector, with his son, on the i8th of September. 
His title had, as has been said, been confirmed by the 
treaty of Utrecht (17 13). He is at once acknowledged 
by the King of France and the other foreign powers, 
and cordially if not enthusiastically received by the 
English nation. He is crowned at Westminster on 
Oct. 20th, 1 7 14. 

A NEW MINISTRY APPOINTED. 

As the new King's crown had been secured to him 
by the Whigs, he selects his ministers from this party 
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only ; Lord Townshend being placed as First Secretary 

of State at the head of the Government, General 

Stanhope, Second Secretary of State, and Sir Robert 

^ Walpole made Paymaster of the Forces. The Duke 

viB of yiBmrnwatitt^ who landed at Dover on the day of 

y the Queen's death, is reinstated as Commander-ia- 

Chief and Master of the Ordnance. 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF BOLINGBBOEE, 
ORMOND, AND OXFORD. 

In pursuance of an Act previously passed, Parlia- 
ment on the death of the sovereign must continue to 
sit for six months before dissolution. This period having 
elapsed, the dissolution in January, 1715, is followed 
by an election in March, which returns so large a 
majority of Whigs that the ministry resolves to im- 
peach the late Tory leaders, Bolingbroke, Ormond, 
and Oxford, on a charge of treason, for their share 
in the Peace of Utrecht Bolingbroke and Ormond 
flee to the Continent and join the Pretender. Oxford 
is imprisoned in the Tower, but his impeachment 
is never proceeded with, and after two years' imprison- 
ment he is set at liberty. 

THE RIOT ACT. 

1715- 
Its origin: — 

The Jacobite party, having recovered from the 
sudden frustration of their plans, set up an agitation 
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in all the large towns of the country, reviving the 
excitement that followed SachevereFs trial, and raising 
again the same cry, " The Church in Danger." The 
effect soon shows itself in riots more or less formidable, 
which, beginning on the King's Coronation-day, are 
renewed with more violence at the election, and 
occur again after the impeachment of Bolingbroke, 
Ormond, and Oxford. 

Its history: — 

It was passed originally in the reign of Mary, con- 
tinued in the reign of Elizabeth, and now revived 
with increased powers. It is a law still in force. 

Its provisions : — 

That if twelve or more persons are assembled un- 
lawfully or riotously, any magistrate may command 
them to disperse ; and if after the space of an hour 
they refuse to do so, they are guilty of felony. 

THE REBELLION OF 1715. 

In favour of the **01d Pretender." 
It had been delayed 

1. By the death of Queen Anne. 

2. By the impeachment and flight of the Jacobite leaders, 

Bolingbroke and Ormond. 

3. By the death of Louis XIV. (ist September, 1715), when 

the Duke of Orleans, who is appointed Regent of 
France, refuses to aid the Pretender. 

The leader of the Rebellion in Scotland is the Earl of Mar. 
In the latter part of the last reign he had been made 
Secretary of State in Scotland ; with a change ot 
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government he is as always ready to change his political 
views, in order to retain his position : this, however, he 
is not allowed to do. Mortified at his disgrace he 
resolves on vengeance. That he may not be suspected, 
however, he gets himself presented at the Court of 
George I., and then sets sail for Scotland. On his 
arrival he calls a meeting (August 27) of Highland 
chiefs, ostensibly for a hunt, when a rising is agreed 
upon. 



The History of the Rebellion. 

On September 6th, 1715, the Earl of Mar raises 
the standard of rebellion for the Pretender, under the 
title of James VIIL, at Braemar, on the Dee in 
Aberdeenshire, north of the Grampians. 

The Highlands of Scotland are ready for the signal of revolt; 
for in addition to the dissatisfaction as to the Union, 
there is the old jealousy of the predominancy of the 
Campbells, under their Whig leader, the Duke of Argyle. 

The Highland chiefs and their clans rally around 
the standard of rebellion. The Pretender is pro- 
claimed as James VIII. at Inverness, Brechin, Dun- 
dee^ and Perth ; and Edinburgh Castle would have 
been seized by the insurgents, but for the drunken 
soldiers entrusted with the enterprise; and soon nearly 
the whole country, north of the River Tay, is in the 
hands of the insurgents. The Duke of Argyle, with 
only 1500 men, is sent against them. 
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THE REBELLION IN ENGLAND. 

I.— In the South West of England. 

The Government at first regarding the rising in 
Scotland as intended to divert their attention from 
the rising in the south-west of England, devote their 
attention principally to the suppression of the latter. 

The means adopted by the Government : 

1. The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. 

2. The leaders of this western rising, Sir William Wyndham 

and six other members of Parliament, are arrested. 

3. The army is increased by 7000 men ; and Bristol and 

Oxford, which had been centres of Jacobite influence, 
are occupied by troops. 

4* The Dutch are appealed to for the 6000 troops promised 
as a guarantee for the Protestant succession in England. 

5. The fleet is sent to guard the south-west coast against 
the expected invasion of the Duke of Ormond, who is 
awaiting his opportunity to land an expedition from 
St. Malo. He makes three attempts : twice he is driven 
by boisterous winds ; the third time the fleet prevents 
his landing. 

II.— In the North of England. 
In the north of England, Mr. Forster and the Earl 
of Derwentwater espouse the cause of the Pretender, 
and entering Morpeth with 300 men march on to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, which, finding ^too well guarded, 
they wisely leave, and march on to Hexham, where 
they appeal, but in vain, for aid to the Earl of Mar, 
who, though he now has command of the country as 
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far south as the Forth, allows himself to be held in 
check by Argyle's small force, and does not attempt 
to march southwards; he however succeeds in sending 
across the Forth some 1500 men under Brigadier 
Mackintosh^ who, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
Edinburgh, marches south-west and effects a junction 
with Derwentwater and Forster's forces. With Forster 
as their leader they enter England, and march un- 
opposed as far as Preston. 



THE DEFEAT OF THE ENGLISH JACOBITES 

AT PRESTON. 

13th November, 1715. 

The distinctive features of the battle : 

1. Here the insurgents are overtaken by the Ro)^ forces, 

some 2500, under General Carpenter. 

2. Forster unwisely allows another section of the Royal 

forces under General Willis to effect a junction with 
those under General Carpenter, instead of disputing 
their passage of the bridge which they must cross, and 
of a lane that they must pass through in order to reach 
Preston. 

3. Forster also neglects to avail himself of the means ready 

at hand of rendering the town defensible, and contents 
' himself with throwing up barricades in the streets. 

4. Behind these barricades the insurgents make a brief 

though vigorous resistance ; but soon finding their 
situation desperate, they surrender. 

The prisoners of highest rank are taken to London and 
imprisoned. The Earl of Derwentwater is soon after 
beheaded, and his estates ate confiscated. Forster and 
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some others escape from confinement, but Lord Kenmure 
and twenty-six others are executed. 

Thus ended the Rebellion of 1 71 5 in England. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Mar had continued inactive at 
Perth, wearing away the courage of his Highlanders, 
fostering jealousies, and affording ample time to Argyle 
to drill and increase his forces. Mar at length begins 
to descend into the Lowlands, marching slowly towards 
Stirling. Aigyle comes out to meet him, and the two 
armies encounter each other at Sheriffmuir. 



THE BATTLE OF SHEBIFFMUIIL 

(Otherwise called the Battle of Dunblane). 
November 13th, 1715. 

It is fought on the same day as the Battle of Preston. 
Sheriffmuir is a moor near Dunblane, and so named 
because it was used by the sheriff of Monteith as a 
drill-ground for the militia. It is a spur of the Ochil 
Hills. 

ALLAN WATER. 

THE ARMY OF THE JACOBITES 

(io,cxx) men, but poorly equipped; and of these 700 are 
slain and 200 taken prisoners). 

The Earls of Mar and Lords Gordon and ^ 

Drummond. Huntly. g 

General Hamilton in general command. S 

< 
THE ROYALIST ARMY. 

General General The Duke of 

Whitham. Wightman. Argyle 

I 
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The distinctive features of the battle : — 

1. The right wing of each army is victorious over the left 

of its enemy. 

2. On the left of the insurgents was a morass, which 

Hamilton thought would keep them safe from attack on 
the flank. On the' previous night, however, there was 
a frost which had made this morass passable even for 
cavalry. Ai|^le, taking advantage of this, despatches 
a squadron of horse across the morass to charge the 
enemy in flank, whilst he attacks them in front, and 
soon their left wing is completely broken ; many are 
driven into the Allan, and the rest utterly routed and 
. hotly pursued by the Duke*s cavalry. 

3. Similarly the left of the Royal army had meanwhile been 

discomfited by the impetuous onset of the Highlanders 
and flees towards Stirling ; whilst many of the centre 
join in the flight, General Whitham galloping from the 
field. 

4. The main body of the Royalist troops is moved to the 

right by General Wightman, so as to join Argyle's 
troops, with a view of resisting an attack from the 
Highlanders under the immediate command of Mar. 
This attack is not made, for Mar, from the nature of 
the ground, cannot command a view of all his forces ; 
and finding that his left is put to flight, fears that all 
his other troops are routed; therefore instead of fighting 
he marches away, so that the victory remains with the 
Royalists, and Aigyle bivouacks with his troops on the 
field of battle. 

This battle is the turning-point of the rebellion in 
Scotland ; after it the Highlanders begin gradually to 
withdraw to their homes. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRETENDER IN 

SCOTLAND. 

On December 22nd, 17 15, the Pretender, dis- 
regarding the advice of Bolingbroke, lands at Peter- 
head, in Aberdeenshire, and makes a public entry 
into Dundee. He comes, however, too late to infuse 
enthusiasm into either troops or leaders; and the 
longer he- remains, the more certainly he injures his 
prospects, whilst for his own part he is discouraged 
by the fewness of his adherents. He brings neither 
men nor money, he fails to throw himself heartily 
into the enterprise, he inspires no enthusiasm, origin- 
ates no definite plans, is usually silent, always obstinate, 
and objects to measures felt to be necessary for the 
prosecution of the campaign. He refuses any con- 
cessions to Protestantism, issues a grandiloquent 
proclamation, and makes preparations for his coro- 
nation. The reported advance of Argyle is the signal 
for the retreat of the insurgents towards Dundee and 
on to Montrose, whence (February 4th, 17 16), with- 
out warning, the Pretender secretly withdraws, with 
the Earl of Mar, to France. 

The insurgents, bereft of their leaders, lose all 
cohesion, and gradually and finally retire to their 
homes. -And thus ends the rebellion in favour of the 
"Old Pretender." 
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An indirect result of this Rebellion is 

THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 
1716. 

Although the actual rebellion is at an end, there is 
still a strong Jacobite feeling in the country ; and it is 
feared by the Government that the riots that had 
taken place at the last two elections would be renewed, 
and be of a much more serious character at the 
election that would follow the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at the close of the year 1716, and that even the 
rebellion might be renewed. It is therefore enacted 
that the Triennial Bill, passed in 1694, in the reign of 
William III., shall be repealed, and that the Parlia- 
ment shall be continued for seven years. (This is 
still (1884) the legal possible duration of Parliament) 

A FURTHER ATTEMPT OF THE JACOBITES. 

1719. 

Its origin : — 

This was originated by Alberoni (see page 122) in order to 
avenge himself on the English for their destruction of 
the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro (in 1718). 

Its history :— 

The Pretender, invited to Madrid, is there received and 

lodged in royal state. Under the auspices of Philip, 

a fleet is fitted out, and an armament collected at 

Cadiz. Meanwhile in England mercenaries are engaged, 

and every prepaiation. made lo xe^^ vVvt voLvasion. 
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None of these, however, are needed, as the Spanish fleet 
is almost totally destroyed in a twelve days' storm oflf 
Cape Finisterre. Two frigates only reach Scotland, and 
at Kintail in Ross-shire land some three hundred Spanish 
soldiers, under the Marquis of TuUibardine and the. 
Earls Marischal and Seaforth ; they are joined by 
some fifteen hundred Highlanders. 

THE BATTLE OF GLENSHIEL. 

1719. 

They remain inactive and unmolested for some weeks,, 
when, having taken up a strong position in the Pass of 
GUnshiel (between Inverness-shire and Argyleshire), 
they are attacked on the loth of June by General 
Wightman with a thousand regulars. The Spaniards 
remaining together are soon overpowered and forced to 
surrender; whilst the Highlanders, not having ventured- 
to do more than harass their opponents, flee into the 
western Highlands, whence the three Scotch Lords 
escape by sea to Spain. On the failure of this expedi- 
tion, Alberoni hastens the return of James to the 
Pope's dominions. 

THE JACOBITE CONSPIRACY. 

Headed by Bishop Atterbury and others (1722). 

Its immediate origin : — 

1. The birth of Prince Charles Edward, the "Young 
Pretender." 

2. The dissatisfaction remaining in reference to the 
South Sea scheme. (See page 125.) 

Its immediate objects : — 

I. To get possession of the Toviti^ ^1 >Jcife.^^3^'^^^ 
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England, and of the Exchequer, and of other de- 
positories of money. 

' 2. To proclaim the Pretender as James III. in 
London, and in other parts of the kingdom. 

3. An invasion of the Pretender from Italy, and of 
the Duke of Ormond from Spain, 

Its failure : — 

The conspirators ask aid of the Duke of Orleans, 
the Regent of France, who gives information of the 
plot to the English Government ; the leaders of the 
conspiracy are at once arrested, and Bishop Atter- 
bury being banished the kingdom, the conspiracy 
collapses. 

AN ALTERATION IN THE ACT OF 
SETTLEMENT. 

As the King alleges that affairs of state necessitate his 
presence in Hanover, the clause in the Act of Settle- 
ment, "That the Sovereign shaU not leave Great Britain 
or Ireland without consent of Parliament," is repealed 
(see page 60). 

Ill FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

I. Complications with Sweden : — 

George I., anxious to increase his Continental dominions, 
purchases the fertile districts of Bremen and Verden 
for £150,000, of Frederick IV. of Denmark, who had 
taken possession of them during the absence of their. 
King, Charles XII. of Sweden (see page 79). He 
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having now returned to his country, Frederick IV, 
makes it a part of the bargain with George I. that 
George shall help him against. Charles XII. Some 
English ships of war, under Sir John Norris, are there- 
fore sent into the Baltic, — nominally to protect British 
commerce, but really to overawe Sweden. 

This induces Charles XII. to enter into communication with 
the English and Foreign Jacobites, to promise them 
12,000 men, and to prevail on Peter the Great to march 
a Russian army into Mecklenburgh, thus threatening 
Denmark and the whole of the Baltic. George I. is 
anxious at once to begin hostilities against Russia : this, 
however, would be to attack the great enemy of Charles 
XII., and thus set him free to act against England : to 
this therefore the English ministry will not consent. 
Fortunately, the ambassadors of the countries con- 
cerned are able to induce the Czar, Peter the Great, of 
Russia, to withdraw his forces from Mecklenburgh; 
and thus is removed one of the elements of complica- 
tion. 

Charles XII., however, continues his intrigues with the 
Jacobites, and with the aid of Spain and of Russia, 
meditates an invasion of Scotland ; but, in December, 
1 7 18, he is slain by an assassin at the siege of Fried* 
rickshall (in his invasion of Norway, to avenge himself 
on Denmark, to which it belonged). 



THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
1717. 

Its origin : 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (i) Philip V. of Spain had solemnly 
renounced his claim to tlie French crown. (2) Louis 
XIV, of France had promised to acknowledge the 
Protestant succession in England. (3) He had promised 
to render no further assistance to the Pretender, and to 
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induce him to leave France. (4) Louis engaged to 
demolish the for lifications of Dunkirk. (See page 81 )• 

• The king, Louis XV., now on the French throne was the 
great grandson of the late Louis XIV., and he was a 
very sickly child. If he should die, the crown would 
devolve on the Duke of Orleans, then regent of France, 
who fearing that Philip V. of Spain would not keep 
his promise^ is anxious to have, if need be, England's 
aid. 

The English Government, and above all, Earl Stanhope, is 
anxious that that part of the Treaty of Utrecht relating 
to the Pretender should be carried out, and that he 
should be removed beyond the Alps. It is manifestly, 
therefore, to the mutual advantage of France and of 
England that they should be allies ; hence this Alliance^ 
which was only properly called Triple^ after it had also 
been signed by Holland. 

Its provisions : — 

It guaranteed the fulfilment of (i) the promises that 
the French king had, by the Treaty of Utrecht, made 
with regard to the Pretender, and to the Protestant 
succession (see above). (2) Of the promises that 
Philip V. of Spain had, by the same treaty, made with 
regard to the French throne (see above). 

THE QaADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 

1718. 

Its origin : 

In Spain, Alberoni, a man of humble origin, but of grea 
ability, had risen to be Prime Minister. As it was by 
bis help that the Queen of Philip V. had obtained her 
position, he secured her con^deiice, Mid 'was soon 
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allowed to rule Spain as he pleased. His great aim 
was to restore Spain to the position that she had lost as 
one of the leading powers of Europe : to this end he 
did all he could to extend her trade and her commerce, 
and to develop her internal resources of wealth, and 
then, when he deemed her sufficiently strong, he would 
endeavour to get back the territories that Spain had 
lost by the Treaty of Utrecht, viz., her possessions in 
Italy and in the Netherlands ; and of these, Milan, 
the kingdom of Naples, and the Netherlands had by 
this treaty fallen to Austria, and Sicily to the Duke of 
Savoy. Alberoni, therefore, determines to destroy 
Austria's newly-acquired power in Italy. Austria had, 
however, been negociating* with the countries united 
in the Triple Alliance for the exchange of Sicily for 
Sardinia. To prevent this, Alberoni takes possession 
of Sardinia ; and as a large fleet was assembling in the 
Spanish ports, it was thought that he intended taking 
Sicily also. The Emperor of Austria joins the alliance, 
hence called the Quadruple Alliance^ — the four nations 
joining in it being England, France, Holland and 
Austria. 

Its object : — 
To uphold the Treaty of Utrecht 

ITH£ DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH FLEET OFF 

CAPE PASSARO. 
1718. 

To save Sicily, where the Spaniards had already 
taken Palermo, Admiral Byng is sent with the English 
fleet into the Mediterranean. He meets the Spanish 
fleet off Cape Passat 0^ and attacking it, utterly destroys 
it, one English ship only being losU 
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WAB DECLARED B7 FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

AGAINST SPAIN. 

1719. 

In retaliation for this, as war had not been then 
declared, Alberoni fits out an expedition to assist the 
Pretender (see page 116): this is for the most part 
dispersed by a storm oflf Cape Finisterre, 1719. In 
Spain the English under Cobham take Vigo ; and the 
Spaniards being again and again defeated by the 
French, who had crossed the Pyrenees, Philip is at 
length (1720) obliged to dismiss Alberoni, and to 
agree to abide by that part of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
by which he had engaged to withdraw his claims to 
the throne of France. 

In 1725 the Treaty of Vienna, and an additional 
secret treaty between Spain and Austria, induce the 
Government to make the counter Treaty of Hanover 
(1725) between England, France, and Prussia, in which 
they guarantee each to defend, if necessary, the other* 

In 1727 war with Spain is with difficulty averted by 
Walpole, whose policy was *' Peace, if possible." 
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IV. HOME AFFAIRS. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

The tendency of the two great wars, in the reigns of William 
III. and of Anne, was to unduly augment the military 
power of the Crown. 

William III., although he adopted Sunderland's suggestion 
as to a cabinet, nevertheless appointed or dismissed his 
ministers as he chose, and there was a danger lest the 
administrative power of the CroWn should become too 
great. 

The first danger was not only diminished by the yearly 
renewal of the Mutiny Act (see page 25), but also by 
the fact that the army and navy were recruited from 
the people, but officered by the aristocracy and gentry, 
and thus it was their common interest to uphold the 
government of the country. 

The second danger was averted : 

1. By the failure of Marlborough to establish the old form 

of administrative government. 

2. By the fact that the intellectual power and administrative 

ability so strongly possessed by William III. was 
altogether wanting in his immediate successors ; notably 
in George I., whose indolence and whose inability to 
speak the English language, or to understand the 
English Government, rendered the administrative 
power of the crown weak and inoperative. 
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The actual government of the country had indeed now been 
transferred to the House of Commons, or more strictly 
speaking to the leading Whig families, for the Whigs 
were throughout this reign in power ; and the leading 
families being large landholders, were able to influence 
more or less the votes of those who elected the members 
to the House of Commons. 



The First Prime Minister. 

"We have seen that in the reign of William III., and par- 
tially in Anne*s reign, a committee of the Privy Council 
called the Cabinet) became the executive. A still 
further change is made in George I.*s reign, by the work 
of government being confided to one directing mind of 
the Cabinet, that of the first Lord of the Treasury, now 
called for the first time the Prime Minister, It is 
noticeable that with some few exceptions the ablest of 
our Prime Ministers have been Commoners; as Walpole 
and Pitt in the time of the Georges, and Disraeli ^m^ 
in our time. 

A Division in the Ministry. 

Walpole*s strength, however, does not begin markedly to 
show itself until there is a schism in the government 
tiiat had been established at the beginning of the reign, 
in reference to the Triple Alliance, when Townshend 
being dismissed, Walpole resigns and goes over to the 
opposition. In this interval, Stanhope in 171 D in- 
troduces and carries the repeal of the Occasional Con- 
formity Act of 17 1 1 (see page 99) and the Schism Bill 
of 1 7 14 (see page 102). He also introduces the Peerage 
Bill which would have limited the Sovereign's pre- 
rogative (that had been so unduly abused in Anne's 
reign in order to carry the Peace of Utrecht (see p. 102), 
by enacting that only six peers beyond the existing 
number could be created. This bill is carried in the 
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Lords, but thrown out in the Commons, and this mainly 
through the opposition of Walpole. Stanhope, finding 
him so powerful, invites Walpole again to join the 
Government. Soon after follows the failure of the 
South Sea scheme, when the wise financial measures that 
Walpole adopts, at once restore public confidence and 
raise him to so high a position as a statesman that for 
twenty-one years, as Prime Minister, he ruled the 
nation, and that wisely and well. 

THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 

1720. 

Its origin : (i) indirect ; (2) direct. 

I. Its indirect origin : 

(a,) Increased trade had brought increased wealth; and this 
had created a desire to get money more easily and 
more quickly than by trading : hence wild speculation. 

{b,) The National Debt (which had its small beginning when 
Charles II. in 1672 informed the bankers, who had 
lent the Government ^i,300,ocx), that they would 
receive their interest, but that the principal would not 
be repaid) had been so increased by the wars in the 
reigns of William III. and Anne that it amounted to 
fifty-two millions. This heavy liability, and the high 
interest paid for the money, was a cause of great 
anxiety to the statesmen of the day. 

(c) In France the State had been temporarily relieved of its 
pecuniary difficulties by a scheme devised by a Scotch- 
man named Law, by which a Company, that he had 
established, had a monopoly of the trade of France to 
the Mississippi, in North America, on condition that 
this Company should pay the bills of the State, 

(d,) There was a large amount of unused capital in the 
country that was hoarded up for want of some mode of 
investing it 
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2, Its direct origin : 

In 171 1, Ilarley, as Lord Treasurer, being unable to repay 
a debt of ten millions, had formed the creditors into a 
company called the SoutA Sea Company^ they agreeing 
that the interest only and not the capital should be 
payable to them, on condition that this Company had 
the monopoly of the trade with Spanish South America. 
Although this trade was much curtailed by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, yet the Company traded extensively and 
profitably in other directions. 

Its history : — 

In 1 7 19, Sir John Blunt, one of the leading directors 
of the South Sea Company, propounds a plan by which 
this Company is to pay oflf the National Debt, in a 
manner similar to that adopted by Law in his Missis- 
sippi scheme in France. 

Blunt succeeds in inducing Aislabie (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Stanhope, and Sunderland to favour 
his scheme; and in February, 1720, the South Sea 
Bill is introduced in the House of Commons, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of Walpole, is carried 
by large majorities. For the sole right of trading to 
the South Seas, the Company agreed to pay oflf in 
twenty-six years the National Debt, and for the privi- 
lege of doing this to pay also ;£^7,5oo,ooo. After 
obtaining this bill the directors of the Company invite 
further investments, and a large amount of the hoarded 
capital of the country soon flows into this channel, 
andi is invested in the South Sea Company ; and in a 
few months their ;^ioo shares lis^ by bounds in value 
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from;£'3oo to ;^ 400, and ultimately to ;^iooo. The 
success of this Company induces the formation of 
numerous other Companies, in which people of all 
ranks invest their money. The buying and selling of 
shares becomes well-nigh the sole occupation of both 
men and women, until the whole country seems mad 
with excitement. 

The Bubbles Burst. 

Very many of these Companies had omitted to 
obtain the required legal charter, the South Sea 
Company, jealous of their success, procures writs to 
be issued against them; but in destroying these 
bubbles, they turn the public mind towards themselves. 
The fears of their shareholders are aroused, they are 
all anxious to sell their shares, which now fall from 
;^iooo to jQiTS > ^^^ ^^^s means ruin to thousands. 
The trade of the country is paralyzed, national ruin 
is threatening. 

In this crisis Walpole proposes measures which, adopted by 
rarliament, restore public confidence. 

1. The Directors are required to forfeit their estates and 

private property ; and their value is divided among the 
Shareholders. 

2. The £7,5oo,ocx) promised as payment to the Government 

is remitted. 

3. The capital of the Company is to be divided amongst the 

proprietors, who receive £33 6s. 8d. per cent. 

\ As it is known that some of the members of the Government 
are implicated in these proceedlw^^ -as^ \s«5iisr^ Ss^ 
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instituted by the House of Commons, resulting in the 
imprisonment of Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequor, in the death of Stanhope, and in the with- 
drawal from public life of Sunderland. Walpole, whose 
course is thus cleared by the removal of his principal 
rivals, and whose ability as a financier had saved the 
State, is, in 1 721, made Prime Minister, His policy is 
preeminently a peace policy, and but few noticeable 
events occur during his administration. 

WOOD'S HALFPENCE IN IRELAND. 

In 1724, Walpole proposes to introduce a much-needed 
additional copper coinage in Ireland. A patent is 
granted to a Mr. Wood for coining the halfpence to 
the amount of £108,000. The Irish Parliament, not 
having been consulted, objects, and there is strong 
popular prejudice against it ; and this is so intensified 
by the Drapier*s Letters, written against the council 
by Dean Swift, that Walpole deems it prudent to 
withdraw both Wood's patent, and the hated copper 
coinage. 

THE MALT AND BEER TAX IN SCOTLAND. 

As the malt tax in Scotland is not paid, Walpole introduces 
a tax of threepence on every pint of beer brewed in 
Scotland. This causes serious riots in Glasgow, the 
soldiers are called outj^and nine persons are killed. In 
Edinburgh too there is great opposition to the tax. 
The Earl of Islay, brother to the Duke of Argyle, being 
sent thither by the Government, succeeds in pacifying 
the people, -and in persuading the brewers to pay the 
tax (1725). 

OPPOSITION TO WALPOLE. 

Walpole had been induced to consent to the return of 
Bolinghxokei he will not, YiOY?ev«, agcee to the reversal 
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of his attainder, and consequent admission to the House 
of Peers. Bolingbroke, therefore, determines on 
creating an opposition to Walpole, joining for this 
purpose the Patriots and their leader, Pulteney, the 
eloquent Commoner, in caballing against- him. 

Their plans are for the time frustrated by the sudden 
death of the king at Osnabriick, on his return from 
Hanover, on June nth, 1727. 



THE LOW TONE OF PUBLIC MORALITY IN 

THIS REIGN. 

Facts are unfortunately not wanting in proof of this : 

Not only were three at least of the ministers implicated in 
the nefarious transactions of the South Sea Company, 
but towards the close of the reign, the Earl of Maccles- 
field, the Lord Chancellor, is tried before the House of 
Lords for corruption, appropriation of suitors' money, 
and extortion. He is fined £30,000, and committed to 
the Tower until the money is paid. Even Walpole, 
too, secured his ministerial majorities and parliamentary 
influence by a system of bribery and corruption. 



THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE I. 

He was early trained to arms, and fought in Hungary in 
the Imperial wars against the Turks, where he displayed 
great bravery; and in the wars of the Spanish Suc- 
cession he sided with Austria and Britain. In 1707, 
he took the chief command of the army of the Empire, 
in which, however, no opportunity was offered him of 
proving whether he was possessed of the qualities of a 
great general. 
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Although he had no taste for literature, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are indebted to George I. for 
the foundation (in 1724) of a professorship of Modem 
History, in each University. 

He was, however, never popular as an English sovereign, 
some of the causes of this were : 

1. He could not speak the English language. 

2. His reserve, and his attempts to repress the expression 

of popularity, 

3. His indolence. Although Queen Anne died on August 

1st, 1 7 14, he did not reach England till September 8th 
of that year. 

4. As the despotic sovereign of a small German kingdom, 

he could not appreciate the English constitution, nor 
even understand its w^orking. 

5. British interests were rendered by him subservient to 

those of Hanover ; as in causing the hostility of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, by taking possession of Bremen and 
Verden, and that of the Czar, Peter the Great, of 
Russia, who had invaded Mecklenburg. 

6. The imprisonment of his wife from 1694 till her death in 

1726 (thirty-two years) ; an act so contrary to English 
practice and English feeling. 

7. The relations of unfriendliness subsisting between himself 

and his son, the Prince of Wales. 
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GEORGE II. 

(Before his Accession.) 
1727-1760. 

In 1705, he married Caroline Wilhelmina, daughter of the 
Margrave of Anspach. Like his father, he had been 
early trained to arms, and he distinguished himself as 
a volunteer on the side of the Allies at the battle of 
Oudenarde in 1708. On his father's accession, he 
came to England, and took rank as Prince of Wales, 
In 1 716, he was appointed guardian and lieutenant of 
the kingdom during the absence of the King in Hanover. 
It is noticeable that the prince was not appointed 
regent ; indeed, the king was with difficulty persuaded 
to entnist him with the government, for there was a 
misunderstanding between them, which in 17 17 openly 
manifested itself, nominally on a point of etiquette at 
the christening of a son of the Prince. These differences 
between the father and son came to a climax in 17 18, 
when the prince was ordered to leave the palace ; and 
indeed had the law of England allowed it, he would 
have put him under arrest. The prince then set up his 
court in the house of his steward, the Earl of Grantham, 
in Leicester Square, and this court became the centre 
of frequent political intrigue. In 1720, however, a 
reconciliation was brought about by Walpole, and was 
publicly announced by solemn ceremonials. 

George Augustus, the only son of George I., is 
proclaimed king as George II. on January 15th, 1727; 
and as he was bom on October 30th, 1683, he was 
now in his forty-fourth year. 
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The reign of George II. may be divided into two 
main sections, with their sub-divisions : — 

I.-HOME AFFAIRS. 

1. Walpole's Ministry, continued from the last reign 
till 1742. 

2. Wilmington's Ministry; 1742-X743. 

3. Pelham's Ministry, 1743-1754. 

4. Newcastle's First Ministry, 1754-1756. 

5. Devonshire's Ministry, 1756-1757. 

6. Newcastle's Second Ministry, 1 757-1 761 (in the 
next reign.) 

(The last two were called, with justice, Pitt's 
Ministries.) 

a. The Rise of the Wesleyans, 1730. 

b. The Porteus Riots, 1736. 
€. The Rebellion of 1745. 

d. The Reform of the Calendar, 1752. 

II.-FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

1. The Treaty of Seville, in 1729. 

2. The Second Treaty of Vienna, in 1731. 

3. The War with Spain, 1 739-1 748. 

4. The War of the Austrian Succession, 1 740-1 748. 

5. The Seven Years' War, 1 756-1 763. 
4' Affairs in India. 
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L— HOME AFFAIRS. 

I. Walpole's ministry (which lasted from 1721, in 
the reign of George I., till 1742, in George II.'s reign, 
21 years.) 

The new King is at first in favour of cYompton as 
Prime Minister ; but his manifest inferionty to Wal- 
pole, and the Queen's powerful influence in favour of 
the latter, induce the King to retain Walpole as Prime 
Minister, and his position is rendered the more secure 
by a large addition being made, at Walpole's sugges- 
tion, to the income of the King and the Queen. 

(A). Walpole*s financial administration : 

He endeavours to substitute indirect for direct taxation : to 
this end, in order to free the land from tax, 

1. He puts a duty on Salt. 

2. He proposes his Excise Scheme, 1733. 

The revenue being materially diminished by smuggling and 
fraud, especially in tobacco and wine, Walpole is 
anxious to convert the customs on these imports into 
excise duties. Selecting first tobacco, he proposes 

1. That the duty on it be reduced from sixpence per pound 

to fourpence threefarthings, and 

2. That this should not be payable until the tobacco was 

sold (not retailed) for home consumption ; and 

3. That the tobacco might be warehoused (bonded), and if 

re-exported no duty be paid on it. Thus London 
would become a free port. 

These clauses are embodied in a Bill. The opposition to 
them, however, is so great, both in the parliament and 
in the country, that Walpole finds it necessary to with* 
draw the Bill. 
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Walpole succeeds, however, in taking off the duties from a 
large number of British exports, and also from several 
imports. Hitherto the British colonies could export 
their produce to Britain only. Now, however, at his 
suggestion, Georgia (a British colony founded in 1732, 
and named Georgia in honour of George II.) and 
Carolina are allowed to export their rice to any part of 
Europe. 



THE CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF 

WALPOLE. 

1. If a member of the ministry opposed him in any important 

measure, Walpole very soon dismissed him; thus 
"Townshend, who opposed him as to the Treaty of 
Seville and in other ways, he drove from office in 173^5 
and in 1733 Chesterfield, who had opposed his excise 
scheme. 

2. The death of the Queen in 1737, who had been his most 

powerful supporter. 

3. Of the ministers whom he dismissed, all, except Towns- 

hend (who retired to his country-seat at Reynham, in 
Norfolk, where he made important improvements in 
agriculture) go over to the ranks of the opposition, and 
join the Patriots, whose younger members ar^ headed 
by Pitt. 

4. Swift, Pope, Gay, and other literary men of the time, all 

wrote against Walpole, who had never favoured literary 
men. 

5. The country, tired of peace, unites its influence with that 

of the Patriots and of the Prince of Wales, and compels 
Walpole at length ,to declare war against Spain (see 
page 148). 

6. The war does not prosper, and this is placed to 

Walpole's account. 
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From these various causes his majority in Pariiament 
gradually dwindles down to three ; and in 1742 Walpole 
feels himself compelled to resign. He is created Earl 
of Orford. 



2. WILMINGTON'S MINISTRY. 
1742-1743. 

A new ministry is formed, nominally under Wilmington as 
Prime Minister, but in effect under Carteret, afterwards 
Earl Granville, who is much liked by the King, whom 
he pleased by his knowledge of German, and by his 
power of dealing with the German States. This, 
however, makes Carteret unpopular with the Commons, 
for without asking their permission he makes treaties 
with and large subsidies to the German States, in order 
to aid Maria Theress^ and oppose France. Although 
all the Whigs were anxious to prevent France again 
obtaining too much power in Europe, yet they object 
to Carteret's mode of doing it ; and as the majority in 
the House of Commons is against him, the King is 
obliged to dismiss him. The death of Wilmington, 
howeyer, the nominal Prime Minister, puts an end (in 
1743) to this ministry, which is succeeded by that of its 
rivals the Pelhams (t.^., the Duke of Newcastle and 
his brother, Henry Pelham). 

3. PELHAM'S MINISTRY. 

1 743-1 754. 

His ministry, called The Broad-bottom Ministry^ includes 
some of the leaders of the Opposition, as Pitt and 
Chesterfield, and even some Tories ; there is therefore 
a lull in the strife that preceded and also follows this 
ministry. This enables Pelham to introduce and pass 
several useful measures. 
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1. The reduction of the rate of the interest of the National 

Debt, to three per cent. 

2. The reform of the Calendar, 1751 (see page 145). 

3. The Marriage Act, requiring marriages to be solemnized 

in the parish church, and after the publication of the 
banns. 

Pelham*s ministry continues the war policy of the previous 
ministry. The Rebellion of 1745 happens during this 
period (see page 139). 

4. NEWCASTLE'S FIRST MINISTRY. 

1754-1756. 

Newcastle finds himself opposed by Pitt and Fox, (father 
of Charles James Fox). Newcastle gladly admits Fox 
into the ministry on condition that he will support the 
Government in the Commons. The war which follows 
Newcastle's accession to office is marked by disaster, 
the country is roused to anger. Fox resigns, and New- 
castle soon follows his example. 

5. DEVONSHIRE'S (reaUy Pitt's Ministry). 

175^-1757. 

On December 4th, 1756, the Duke of Devonshire is made 
First Lord of the Treasury ; much, however, against 
the King's will, but in obedience to the will of the 
nation, Pitt is made Secretary of State, leader in the 
House of Commons, and in effect Prime Minister. 
He infuses vigour into every department. The German 
mercenaries are dismissed, and militia take their place ; 
the Highland clans are changed from foes to friends by 
being enrolled for foreign service. The king, however, 
finds Pitt so actually the ruler of the kingdom, that, 
jealous of his power, he dismisses him, and with him 
the ministry falls. 
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6. NEWCASTLE'S SECOND MINISTRY Hbut in 

effect Pitt's.) 

1757-1761 (in the next reign). 

The nation, however, will have Pitt back and he is 
again made Secretary of State under Newcastle as 
Lord of the Treasury ; but from Pitt's power in 
the ministry, it is called and is in effect Pitt's 
ministry ; although Newcastle is useful to him in 
securing for him a majority in the Commons. The 
whole management of the war, i.e.^ the Seven Years' 
War, (see page 155) is placed in Pitt's hands ; he had 
the genius to create his generals, who knew that the 
failure of a daring enterprise would be more leniently 
regarded by him than a cowardly retreat ; Wolfe and 
Hawke are notable instances of this. Deeds of daring, 
bravely done in this war, may be traced to this origin, 
Pitt is still in power when the king dies. 

(^.) THE RISE OF THE WESLETANS. 

1730. 

John Wesley, their founder (bom in 1703), his brother 
Charles Wesley, and also George Whitfield, when at 
Oxford, surrounded themselves by a body of earnest 
religious men, like-minded with themselves : these 
were called by those who did not sympathize with 
them, ** Methodists," John Wesley and Whitfield, 
although ordained as clerg3rmen of the Church of 
England, leaving the beaten track, preached in the 
open air ; for some little time they worked together 
as Evangelists, but difference of doctrine led them into 
diverging paths. Wesley associated with himself lay- 
preachers ; and his zeal and success led him on to such 
widespread renown that he found himself surrounded 
by followers so numerous that confusion or organization 
to prevent it, was a necessary consequence ; fortunately 
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he possessed in an eminent degree the love and spirit 
of order, and the genius of government. Rules, or more 
strictly speaking, elaborate laws, were made for the 
guidance of his lay-preachers and appointed **helpers," 
and for the government of what he could never bring 
himself to call other than ** Societies." Funds were 
necessary for the carrying out of this great work : these, 
although supplied by his followers and wealthy converts, 
needed careful administration ; and in the year 1744, 
John and Charles Wesley called together four clei^- 
men, and four lay-preachers, for a " Conference " to 
deliberate, legislate, and administer ; a Conference still 
annually held by Wesleyans for these and other pur- 
poses. Still led on by the course of events, he at 
length conferred ordination upon his ** helpers," and 
sanctioned the administration of the sacrament in his 
chapels, which had now become very numerous; but 
although his ministers had liberty to preach and act 
without any authority from the Established Church of 
England, yet Wesley uniformly declared himself a 
member of the Church of England, and in no sense 
opposed to it. Their elaborate laws, together with 
their zeal, their hold on the masses, their utilization of 
lay help, their splendid system of finance and unsur- 
passed attachment to their doctrines and order have 
made We>leyan Methodists multitudinous and useful 
throughout the world. Wesley and Whitfield, by their 
preaching and zeal, produced a moral renovation in our 
country at a time when the Church had not been able 
to keep pace with the growth of our towns and the 
increase of our population. 

(iJ.) THE PORTEUS RIOTS. 
1736- 

Two smugglers, Wilson and Rgbertson, are in prison in 
Edinburgh ; an attempt to escape fails by reason of. 
Wilson's size; determined, however, that Robertson shall 
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get free, he overpowers their three keepers and allows 
Robertson to escape. This creates an admiration for 
Wilson among the populace, who, when he is executed, 
vent their rage by stoning the soldiers on guard. Their 
Captain, Porteus, fires upon the mob, and several 
persons are killed ; he is tried and condemned to 
death ; but reprieved by the Queen (in the absence of 
the King in Hanover). Enraged by this reprieve the 
mob bursts open the Tolbooth and hangs Captain 
Porteus. 

The provost of Edinburgh, who had not attempted to 
disperse the rioters, is deprived of his office, and the 
city is compelled to pay £2^000 to the widow of Porteus. 
This Sir. Walter Scott very vividly describes in his 
Heart of Midlothian, 

(r.) THE REBELLION OF 1745. 

Its immediate origin : 

During the War of the Austrian Succession (see 
page 152) the French, rallying from the defeat of 
Dettingen, and taking advantage of the unpopularity 
of George XL, on account of his partiality for Hanover 
and Hanoverians, determine to disturb England by 
aiding the Young Pretender, and affording the means 
of invading Britain. 

An Intended Invasion in 1744. 

In February, 1744, Prince Charles Edward, with a 
fleet of eighteen French ships and transports, sets sail 
from Dunkirk ; a violent storm scatters the fleet, and 
many of the ships are sunk or wrecked, and the 
remainder are driven back to Dunkirk. 
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In 1745, Charles Edward, taking advantage of 
England being engaged in war on the Continent and 
in America, lands at Moidart (S.W. of Inverness); and 
although without followers other than a few officers, 
he rouses the martial spirit of the clans, who gather 
around him, and raises the standard of rebellion in 
the valley of Glenfinnan, near Loch Shiel (between 
the counties of Inverness and Argyle). The way being 
left open by Cope and the Royal army, the High- 
landers march to Perth (3rd September, 1745), and 
proclaim Charles Edward king of Great Britain, and 
soon after at Edinburgh also (September nth). 
Cope, embarking his men at Aberdeen, lands again 
at Dunbar, and the two armies meet at Preston Pans, 
eight miles E. of Edinburgh. 

THE BATTLE OF PRESTON FANS. 
2 1 St of September, 1745. 

Commander of the Rojralists — Sir John Cope. 

Commander of the Highlanders — Prince Charles Edward. 

The distinctive features of the battle : 

I. The numbers are about the same — 3,000 on each side; 
but the equipment of the Highlanders is very inferior 
(many of them being only armed with sc)rthes) to that 
of the Royalists, who are well armed ; and they are 
the men who had conquered at Dettingen (see page 150), 
and behaved so bravely at Fontenoy (see page 153). 
The Royalists too have a r^ment of dragoons and six 
pieces of artillery, whilst the Highlanders have neither 
cavalry nor guns. 
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2. A morass that intervenes between the two armies is 

crossed by the Highlanders by a pathway in the early 
morning. 

3. The Highlanders by one furious charge in a short five 

minutes slay the gunners and capture their guns, and 
rout Cope and his cavalry, who, putting spurs to their 
horses, rest not till they reach Berwick. 

4. The infantry alone make a stand, and in one fierce brief 

fight of ten minutes, 2,300 of the 2,500 are either hewn 
down by the broad swords of the Highlanders, or are 
taken prisoners ; and these, but for the intercession and 
command of Prince Charles, would have been slain too : 
two hundred alone escape. Of the Highlanders only 
thirty are killed and seventy wounded . 

5. Among the slain is the brave and good Colonel Gardiner, 

whose country seat was near the battle-field. 

6. All the guns, standards, colours, and military chests are 

left on the field, and become the property of the 
victors, many of whom are unable to appreciate the 
valuable articles of civilized life that they now see for 
the first time : one man sells with glee for a mere 
trifle a watch that he knows not how to wind up, as a 
" dead beast " that will, he thinks, be valueless to the 
owner. 

The result of this victory : 

Most of the large towns and nearly all Scotland 
declare for the Young Pretender, who, elated by his 
success, marches into England. 

THE INVASION OF ENGLAND BY THE YOUNG 

PRETENDER. 

To avoid an army under General Wade, the Prince 
advances by way of Carlisle, and on through Lancaster 
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and Preston to Manchester. Here for the first 
time he is joined by a few followers. Thence, eluding 
an army under the Duke of Cumberland, he marches 
unopposed southward to Derby, which he reaches on 
December 4th. He is now only 120 miles from 
London. His generals, however, disappointed that 
so few of the English declare in his favour, and 
knowing that Cope's as well as Cumberland's army 
are fast coming up to them, determine to retreat, and 
the Prince is reluctantly compelled to turn back. 
On their way the Highlanders under Murray are 
attacked near Penrith by the Duke of Cumberland, 
whom, however, they defeat, and on December 20th 
they cross the Esk mto Scotland. 

The Pretender again in Scotland. 

On December 26th, the Highlanders enter Glasgow ; 
and on January 3rd, 1746, they lay siege to Stirling 
Castle. General Hawley, hastening to its relief, is 
defeated on Falkirk Moor^ (S.E. of Stirling, on 
17th January), and driven back to Edinburgh. The 
Prince is, however, obliged at length to raise the siege. 
He then marches northward to Inverness; followed 
by the Royal troops under the Duke of Cumberland, 
who attacks him on CuUoden Moor, near Inverness. 
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THE BATTLE OF GULLODEN. 

Ajfrti 16th, 1746. 

The Royalist Commander. The Commanders of the 

The Duke Highlanders. 

of Cumberland. Prince Charles Edward 

and 
Lord George Murray. 

The distinctive features of the battle : — 

1. The Prince had allowed Lord George Murray to attempt 

a night surprise of the Royalists, who had halted at 
Nairn ; the Highlanders are therefore roused in the 
early morning from their heather bed on Culloden 
Moor, to set out on their march to Nairn. The 
muster-roll shows that many are absent, they had 
indeed gone into Inverness for food. Much time is 
lost in getting these stragglers together, and much 
delay is caused by the frequent halts, by reason of the 
large number who, from hunger and fatigue, fall out of 
the ranks. As a consequence, Murray, finding that it 
will be daylight before they reach Nairn, leads back 
the men to Culloden Moor, to snatch a hasty rest on 
the heather. 

2. Murray proposes that they shall withdraw into the hills 

beyond the Nairn: this, however, Charles refuses to 
do, and determines to await the Royalists on the moor. 

3. At seven in the morning the Duke of Cumberland is but 

two miles distant, and the Highlanders are roused 
from their three hours' rest to answer the roll-call, 
when it is found that some 2,000 out of the 5,000 are 
away in Inverness or elsewhere in search of food. 
Weak and weary, the Highlanders will not this time 
by their bravery make up for numbers, for the Royalists 
are not only 10,000 strong, but are in good condition 
for the fray. 
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4. The battle is begun by an ill-directed fire from the 

artillery of the Highlanders, and returned with terrible 
effect by the Royalists, who for one hour continue thus 
to make wide and unfilled gaps in the enemy's ranks. 

5. Impatient under this galling fire, the centre and right 

wing of the Highlanders at length rush, unbidden by 
their Prince, on to the ranks of the Royalists, whose 
first ranks by their onslaught are broken. The Duke, 
however, anticipating this, had a support immediately 
behind them, the men being three deep, the front rank 
kneeling, the second bent forward, the third standing 
erect, all with fixed bayonets wait until the High- 
landers are within a yard of them, and then pouring 
a murderous fire into their ranks, thin them terribly ; 
then rushing forward they drive the clans of the right 
and the centre in confusion before them. 

6. All the Highlanders fight bravely except the left wing 

composed of the Macdonalds, who refuse to fight ; for 
in all battles since Bannockbum they had been placed 
on the right, and they claim that position now. When 
the battle, in which they have taken no part, is lost, 
they fall back in good order and join the remnant of 
the defeated Highlanders. 

7. Charles, finding his retreat threatened gives up all hope, 

and takes to flight. On the fugitives that are over- 
taken cruel vengeance is taken, and many acts of 
cruelty disgrace the conquerors. 

Prince Charles escapes, and wandering about in 
various places, and under various disguises, is by the 
devotion of the peasantry for five months free from 
capture, and this although the reward that had been 
set on his head is ;£^3o,ooo. At length, on September 
sgth, 1746, he escapes safely to France. 
This battle in effect ends ^*TVie"B.tb^lUQnof 1745/* 
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The Young Pretender died at Rome in January, 
1788. His brother, the Cardinal of York, the last of 
the Stuarts, died in 1807. 

(d,) THE REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 

1752. 

In all the countries of Europe, except England, Russia, 
and Sweden, the new style, or Gregorian Calendar, 
had been adopted ; and the old style, or Julian Calendar, 
was still (in 1751) in use in England. 

The Julian Calendar, so cabled because it was introduced by Julius 
Caesar, was used in Europe generally, until the year 1582, 
when Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the Calendar, as the 
actual length of the year did not correspond to the year of 
the Calendar. 

The error of the old style had now (i7Si) grown to eleven 
days. A Bill is brought into Parliament by Lord 
Chesterfield providing that t4ie legal year should in 
future begin on January 1st, and not as hitherto on 
March 25th ; and that eleven days should not be 
counted in September, 1752 ; the 2nd of that month 
being styled the 14th. This Bill becomes law, and the 
new style is adopted in England. Russia is the only 
country in Europe that still (1884) adopts the old style. 
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IL— FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

I.— THE TREATY OF SEVILLE. 

1729. 

This was a defensive alliance between Spain, England, and 
France (afterwards joined by Holland). 

The terms of the Treaty : 

1. All preceding Treaties with Spain are confirmed. 

2. The English trade with America is to be as formerly. 

3. If either country is attacked, mutual assistance is to be 

rendered. 

4. The Asiento (see page 83) is confirmed to the South 

Sea Company. 

5. All privileges that had been granted by Spain to Austria, 

by the Treaties of Vienna, are revoked, 

6. All Captures are to be restored. 

NoTK — As there is no mention of Gibraltar, Spain tacitly and in 
effect renounces her claim to it. 

II.— THE SECOND TREATY OF VIENNA. 

1. By this Treaty Austria agrees to the Treaty of Seville, 

which is now confirmed. 

2. England guarantees the Pragmatic sanction, provided 

always that the balance of power is not disturbed by 
the marriage of the heiress. 

Note— By this Treaty, Walpole's system of negociations is com- 
pleted, by which universal peace abroad is for the present 
secured. 
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Pragmatic Sanction. 

Pragmatic (from the Greek word Pragmatikos, and this homprag^na, 
business, and prasso to do, to practice a business). The 
term Pragmatic Sanction seems to have been applied — 

(z) To regulations which the Roman Emperors made with regard to 
their subject provinces. 

(2) To an ordinance or decree of the head or legislature of a Statftf 

by which, in France and other continental countries, the 
spiritual power of the Pope was limited, as that of Louis 
IX. in 1268, and of Charles Vll. of France, in 1438. 

(3) To an arrangement or family compact made by a sovereign or 

potentate, to regulate- the succession in a certain kingdom 
or state ; as that in 1713 by the Emperor Charles VI., in 
his capacity of King of Bohemia and Sovereign of the 
hereditary States of the House of Austria. This Pragmatic 
Sanction regulated the succession to his family ; and as he 
had no son, to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 



III.— THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

1 739-1 748. 

The English abuse the privilege granted by the 
Asiento Treaty (see page 83), and confirmed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht (see page 82), of sending one 
vessel to trade with the Spanish colonies in America, 
and several vessels under one pretence or another 
are sent ; these are frequently searched and their 
crews treated roughly, sometimes even cruelly. One 
of these, Jenkins, the master of a Jamaica trading- 
vessel, alleges that one of his ears was cut off by the 
Spaniards who boarded his vessel, and he gives 
evidence to this effect before the House of Commons. 
Advantage is taken of this by the opposition, "the 
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Patriots," and pressure is put upon Walpole to declare 
war against Spain. This in 1739 ^ done, to the great 
joy of the nation — 

1. Because it is tired of peace ; 

2. Because of the exaggerated hopes of booty from 
the rich colonies of Spain. 

The principal events of the war : 

1. In 1739, Admiral Vernon takes Porto Bello. 

Porto Bello was a sea-port of New Granada on the Caribbean Sea, 
and forty miles N. W. of Panama ; it derived its importance 
from the fact that up to this time the is^old and silver, etc., 
from Peru was brought to the west side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and being conveyed across to the east side, was 
reshipped in the Spanish galleons, and taken to Europe. 
After this time the produce of Peru was taken by sea round 
Cape Horn. 

2. In 1740, an expedition under Commodore 
Anson is sent out, to rifle the shores of Peru (W. of 
South America). It encounters terrible storms, in 
which all save one of the five ships sent out, are lost 
Anson takes the town of Paita (on the N. coast of 
Peru). After a series . of perils and adventures, he 
returns in 1 744, after an absence of nearly four years, 
during which he sailed round the globe. 

3. In 1740 also, a second expedition is sent out 
to the West Indies under Captain Vernon, whose 
attack on Carthagena (N.E. of Granada, N. of 
South America) is a complete failure; out of 27,000 
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sailors and soldiers only 3,000 survive disaster and 
disease. 

The war with Spain, which went on till 1 748, now 
merges into : 

IV. WAR OP THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION. 

1 740-1 748. 
Its origin: 

In 1740, the Emperor Charles VI. dies, leaving his 
dominions, as he had no son, to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. This succession had been arranged in 
17 13 by a Pragmatic Sanction (see page 147), which 
had been agreed to and signed by Great Britain, and 
all the principal European powers. On the death of 
Charles, however, the Elector of Bavaria claims 
Austria, and Frederick the Great of Prussia lays 
claim to and seizes Silesia. France, in order to weaken 
Germany, sends aid to Bavaria. England and Holland 
abide by their agreement to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and send aid to Maria Theresa, and thus England 
joins in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

The principal events of the war, in which Great 
Britain takes a part : 

I. In 1742, ah army under tlie Earl of Stair is 
sent over to join the Dutch and Hanoverian auxiliaries. 
Nothing, however, is done till 1743, when advancing 
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through Flanders, Stair enters Germany, crosses the 
the Rhine, and passes up the right or northern 
bank of the Main. 

The French, under Marshal Duke de Noailles, also 
cross the Rhine, and pass along the left or southern 
bank of the Main. Stair, in want of supplies, leaves 
his magazines at Hanover, and marches up the river 
towards Franconia. Noailles, perceiving this, occupies 
the fords of the Main both above and below the 
British. The King (George II.) and the Duke of 
Cumberland arrive on the scene at this critical 
moment, to find the army short of food and forage, 
and cooped up in a narrow valley between the town 
of Aschaffenburg and the village of Dettingen, and 
cut off from their supplies oh the one hand and their 
magazines on the other by an army well commanded 
and well supplied. 

THE BATTLE OP DETTINGEN. 
27th June, 1743. 

The commanders of the British and Hanoverians : King 
George II., and his son, the Duke of Cumberland. 

The Commanders of the French : Marshal Duke de Noailles, 
and his nephew, Duke de Grammont. 

The distinctive features of the battle s 

I. A retreat to Hanover is no sooner begun by the Britbh 
than it is observed by Noailles, who at once throws 
two bridges over the Main, across which he sends 
23,cxx) men under Grammont, to cut off the British in 
the defile of Dettingen, through which they must pass. 
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2. Noailles has between his men and the British a morass 

and a ravine, through which a small stream flows into 
the Main. Feeling that their position is secure, he 
recrosses the Main, and posts batteries on its left bank, 
to enfilade the British as they pass along the right bank. 

3. During his absence, Grammont, to the great surprise 

and indignation of Noailles, orders his men to cross 
the morass and attack the British ; thus depriving the 
French of the advantage of their position behind the 
morass and ravine ; and at the same time preventing 
the action of the guns on the left bank, lest they should 
kill French instead of English. 

4. King George's horse, frightened by the noise of the 

advancing foe, runs away, and towards the lines of the 
French, but is fortunately stopped in time. The king 
then dismounts, and on foot bravely leads his army on. 

5. The British ranks are at first broken by the furious rush 

of the French troops, when the king placing himself 
at their head, leads the right wing against the French, 
whilst the Duke of Cumberland similarly leads the left 
wing : this united charge breaks and scatters the 
enemy, exhausted by their own furious charge. 

6. Noailles comes upon the scene of carnage too late to 

turn the tide of defeat, and orders a retreat. 

7. The two bridges are soon choked by a living mass of 

men, and others try to cross the river and are drowned. 
The rest throw down their arms, and strive to climb the 
mountains on the right, and are taken prisoners by the 
conquerors, who now march on to Hanover. 

The French lose in killed and wounded, 6,000; the British 
and Allies, 3,000. 

The French withdraw beyond the Rhine. 

Although the British and the French had fought against 
each other at Dettingen, it was only as auxiliaries ; the 
two nations are not at war, and the ambassador of 
each country still remains at the capital of the other. 
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THE TREATY OP WORMS. 

1743. 

On the withdrawal of the French beyond the Rhine, King 
George also crosses the river, and fixes his station at 
Worms, where soon after the Treaty of Worms is signed. 

Its provisions : 

1. The King of Sardinia renounces his pretensions to 

Milan, and agrees to aid the Allies with 45,000 men, 
on condition of a yearly subsidy of £200,000 from 
England. 

2. George II., in addition to this subsidy, agrees to maintain 

an efficient fleet in the Mediterranean. 

3. England and Holland, Austria and Saxony, promise to 

uphold the Pragmatic Sanction (see page 147). 

France irritated by this treaty — 

(i) Joins Prussia in an opposition league, the League of 
Frankfort, 

(2) Concludes an ofifensive and defensive alliance with 

Spain, 

(3) Determines to declare war against England and 
Austria, 

(4) Resolves to aid the Pretender in an invasion of England 

(see page 139). 

This expedition in favour of the Pretender induces 
England to deglare war against France. This war 
against France merges in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. The war is waged principally in Flanders. 
The first campaign is in no worthy sense noticeable. 
The campaign of 1745 is remarkable for 
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THE BATTLE OP FONTENOY. 

1 745- 

The Allies, consisting of 28,000 English, and 22,000 
Dutch advance to the relief of Tournay, which is 
invested by the French. 

Commanders of the Allies : Commander of the French : 

Dnke of Cumberland. Marshal Saxe. 

Prince of Waldeck. 

The distinctive features of the battle :— 

1. The French occupy a position deemed impregnable, 

and defended by their best troops. 

2. The Dutch, failing in their attack on the villages of An- 

toin and Fontenoy, retire to a respectful distance, and 
remain spectators of the battle. 

. 3. The British and Hanoverians bravely and resolutely 
attack the French position between Fontenoy and the 
wood of Barr^ and though with much loss, succeed in 
taking it ; and if the Dutch had now supported them, 
the retreat of the French w^ould have been cut off, and 
the victory would have been to the Allies. 

4. The inactivity of the Dutch, however, enables Marshal 

Saxe to bring the forces defending Antoin and 
Fontenoy against the British and Hanoverians, whom 
they attack in flank ; while the rest of the French 
troops aided by their artillery in front, advance, and 
the Allies are overpowered, and compelled, though 
step by step, to retreat. 

5. The famous Irish brigade (see page 42) is distinguished 

for its bravery in this battle. Tournay soon after is 
taken by the French. 

KoTB — It is at this time that Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
takes advantage of England being at war on the coDtineat, 
and raises the standard of rebellion in Scotland (see 
page 139). 
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The recall of the British troops to oppose the Young 
Pretender, leaves Flanders an easy conquest to the 
French. 

An invasion of Holland by the French, in 1747, leads to a 
revolution there, when the Prince of Orange, grandson 
of George II., becomes Stadtholder. The Duke of 
Cumberland is again at the head of the Allies, vtrho, 
however, are again defeated at the battle of Lanfeldt. 

These reverses on land are, however, somewhat atoned 
for by the successes of the British on the sea. By 
Anson, off Cape Finisterre (May, 1747), when he 
captures six French ships of the line and several 
frigates, and a large convoy ; and Hawke, off Belle- 
isle, takes other ships of the line. So that France is 
crippled on the sea, and is not indisposed towards 
peace. 

THE TREATY OP AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

(1748). 

This Treaty ends— (i) The War with Spain. (2) 
The War of the Austrian Succession. (3) The War 
with France. Its provisions in which England was 
concerned are : — 

1. The mutual restitution of conquests, including 
Cape Breton, that had been taken from the French 
in 1745. 

2. The Asiento Treaty is revived for four years. 

3. The Young Pretender is to be sent out of France. 

4. The Pragmatic Sanction is guaranteed, except 
that {a) Silesia is ceded to Prussia, (p) Parma and 
Guastalla are assigned to the Infant Don Philip. 
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England now enjoys a much-needed peace for six 
years, when she becomes involved in another war with 
France, to which is joined a war in Europe, in 
which Austria, France, and Russia unite against 
Prussia, whilst England supports her. It is called 

V. THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 
1756-1763. 

Its origin : — 

During the last few years the colonies of England 
had increased in number and importance, more 
especially in North America. The French, jealous of 
our rising supremacy, determine if possible to check it. 

Its precursors : — 

The Island of Minorca, which had been ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Utrecht, is attacked and 
taken by the French (May 20th, 1756), without any 
declaration of war. Admiral Byng, who had been sent 
with a fleet to defend Minorca, is shot for not having 
done his utmost to save it 

On May i8th, 1756, Great Britain declares war 
against France. 

Its principal events: — 

I. In Hanover the French defeat an army of 
Germans in English pay, under the Duke of Cumber- 
land, at Harbenbeck, and compel him to sign 
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THE CONYEHTION OF CLOSTEB-SEYEK. 

1757- 

Its terms : 

a. That the Dake of Cnmberland should eracoate HanoTer 
and disband his army. 

h. That Hanover should remain in the possession of the 
French, until peace was made between France and 
England. The English Parliament will not latifj this 
Convention. 

This defeat cattses a qnarrel between the king and his son, the Didbe 
of Cumberland, who now retires into pcirate life. 

2. In 1758, Cherbourg^ is taken from the French. 
An expedition sent against St Malo fails, but creates 
a diversion of troops from the war in Germany. In 
Germany, Dake Ferdinand of Brunswick, a general 
sent at Pitt's request by Frederick of Prussia, is put 
in command of the army that had been defeated 
under the Duke of Cumberland. He drives the 
French out of Hanover, and pursuing them across the 
Rhine defeats them at Crefdd. 

It is now that Pitt puts Highlanders into the British army ; they 
are sent to aid the German auxiliaries in Germany (see 
page X3d). 

In 1759, Ferdinand is at first defeated by the 
French, whom, however, he afterwards defeats at 

THE BATTLE OF MIHDEN. 

I7S9- 
In which the French might have been utterly At* 
feated, had not Lord George Sackville, in <:ommand * 
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of the English cavalry, disobeyed the order to charge 
the retreating army. For this disobedience to orders 
he is dismissed the service. 

Minden is in Westphalia, on the Weser, 

Ferdinand after this gradually pressed the French 
back towards Frankfort. In 1759, also, there are 
two great naval victories over the French off Lagos 
and Quiberon, and thus an invasion of England by 
the French is prevented. 

n.-THE WAR IN AMERICA. 

In 1758, Cape Breton Island and Louisberg (which 
guarded the mouth of the St. Lawrence) and St. John's 
(Prince Edward Island), are taken from the French, 
by the English under Generals Amherst and Wolfe, 
and Fort Duquesne (then named in honour of Pitt, 
Pitt's Fort, and now called Pittsburg) is taken by 
General Forbes. 




THE CONQUEST OF CANA3)A. 

1759. 
In 1759 (the great year of victory for the English), 
General Wolfe is appointed by Pitt, commander for 
the reduction of Quebec, situated at the confluence of 
the rivers St. Lawrence and Charles. The Castle of 
St Louis defends the entrance to the harbour, whilst 
behind it and protecting it are the Heights of Abra- 
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ham. These heights Wolfe takes before dawn on 
September 15: , /75'9. Montcalm, the able French 
general, then attacks him, but in vain ; and although 
Wolfe is mortally wounded, Quebec is taken on 
September i8th, 1759, and Canada is in a few months 
time in the possession of the English. 

One indirect result of this war was, at no distant 
j^^ date, the formation into an independent hingdena of 
the Colonies now called the United States. 

(«.) AFFAIRS IN INDIA. 

In 1740, Britain possessed no territory in India, the 
East India Company held only three stations. Fort 
St George (Madras), Fort William (afterwards Cal- 
cutta), and Bombay, with a small army to defend them. 
The French similarly held some stations there for the 
purposes of trade; and as England is at war with 
France, Dupleix, the governor of one of their stations, 
Pondicherry, aided by Bourdonnais, governor of 
Mauritius, in 1746 takes Madras, which, however, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (see page 154) is restored 
to England. The interval of peace between France 
and England, Dupleix employs in conquering from 
the native princes the whole of the Southern Peninsula 
of India ; and the French seemed destined to be the 
rulers of India. 

There was, however, one place in the peninsula 
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that Dupleix had not taken, Trinchinopoly, in which 
he was besieging the only ally of the English. 

Clive comes upon the scene. 

At this juncture, Clive, a clerk in the East India 
Company's service, who had entered the army, at 
the head of a small force suddenly takes Arcot (70 
miles S.W. of Madras, and the chief town of the 
Camatic) in 1751, and thus creates a diversion from 
and saves Trinchinopoly. 

He is now besieged in Arcot by the French, who 
fail to take it. Dupleix finds himself unable to cope 
with Clive, and is consequently recalled to Europe, 
and peace is made with France. 

The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

In 1756, Surajah Dowlah, the Nabob of Bengal, 
leads an army against Calcutta, and takes the small 
garrison of 145 men and one woman. They are 
imprisoned in a cell only eighteen feet by four- 
teen feet, and having only two small windows ; here 
at the hottest season of the year they are kept for a 
whole night. By the morning, after varying stages of 
indescribable sufferings, 123 had died. This cell has 
since been called the Black Hole of Calcutta, 

Clive, now the governor of Fort St David, leads 
2400 men against the Nabob of Bengal, and retakes 
Calcutta. Clive, soon after, with only 3000 men, 
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defeats him and his army of 50,000, men at the great 
battle of Flassey (1757). Surajah Dowlah flees and 
is deposed, and soon after put to death by Meer 
Jaffier, who is made Nabob of Bengal in his stead. 
He grants to the English, Calcutta and the district 
immediately around it. Thus is laid the foundation of 
England's sovereignty in Bengal. 

The French dominion in India ends in 176 1 (in 
the reign of George III.). 

France and England being again at war (/>., in the 
Seven Years' War), hostilities are renewed in India. 
The French General, Count Lally, is sent from Europe 
with 1200 men. He takes Fort St David (1758), 
and lays siege to, but fails to take, Madras. In January, 
1 760, Colonel Coote defeats the French at the Battle of 
Wandewash, and soon after the power of the French 
in India is at an end ; and thus also is laid the found- 
ation of England's sovereignty in the Presidency of 
Madras. 

In 1737, Queen Caroline died. She exercised such great 
influence, and this for good, over her husband both in 
the affairs of Church and of State that she may be said 
to have governed England from his accession until her 
death. 

In 1 75 1, Frederick, Prince of Wales, died, leaving sons. 
The eldest, George, became Prince of Wales, and 
afterwards George III. 

In 1760, George II. died. 
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THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE II. 

He was distinguished for personal courage and love 
of justice. 

This courage was displayed at the battle of Oudenarde, as 
a volunteer and a prince, and at the battle of Det- 
tingen (see page 150) as a general and a sovereign. 

He was diminutive in stature, and aught but kingly in 
countenance ; scrupulously exact in minute details, and 
gifted with an excellent memory. 

His love of money was so great that had he been a private 
individual he would have been a miser ; he frequently 
amused himself, to the great annoyance of those about 
him, by counting the coins in his purse. 

In politics, George II. was too Hanoverian, as instanced in 
the favour shown to Carteret, because he granted large 
subsidies to the Hanoverians, and introduced 16,000 
Hanoverian auxiliaries into English pay. 

The devotion of George I. and II. to the politics of Ger- 
many, had this good result, it sensibly diminished the 
power of the crown in the government of Great 
Britain. 

This reign is noticeable for the introduction of 
several important manufactures, and for many useful 
discoveries ; as the shuttle was invented by Kaye in 
1738. Coal gas was discovered in 1739. Working 
iron with coal, instead of with charcoal, in 1740. 
Ironworks were established in Stirlingshire in 1759; 
as were brass foundries at Birmingham in 1748. The 

M 
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putting of silver-plate on metals \vas introduced at 
Sheffield in 1742. 

The thrashing machine was invented in 1758, and 
there were many and varied improvements in agri- 
culture, during this reign. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



QUESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN SET 

AT THE 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 

AND AT THE 

FIRST CLASS COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' 

EXAMINATIONS. 
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WILLIAM III. 

1. By what title did William III. claim the crown 
of England? 

2. Show the relation between Henry VII. and 
William III. 

3. How was William III. connected with the 
Sttiarts ? 

4. Trace the descent of Mary II. from James I. 

5. Who was William III. ? Give an outline of the 
circumstances which led to his becoming King of 
Great Britain? In what year did this event occur? 

6. Describe briefly the convention which summoned 
William III. to the throne, and the negotiations which 
took place between them. 

7. Give an outline of the events in [the reign of 
William III. 
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8. Relate the chief events of William III.'s reign. 

9. Who were the principal statesmen of the reign of 
William III. ? 

10. What was the Declaration of Rights ? and what 
were its chief provisions ? 

11. What was the Bill of Rights? and in whose 
reign was it passed? 

12. Name one or two important events in Church 
History in the reign of William III. 

13. Mention the principal laws passed in the reign 
of William III. which extended the freedom of the 
people. 

14. What changes in the Law of Treason were 
made in the reign of William III.? 

15. Explain what is meant by the National Debt 

16. Describe the origin of the Bank of England. 

17. What do you know of the Battle of Killie- 
crankie ? 

18. Give an account of the Massacre of Glencoe. 

19. Give an account of the Siege of Londonderry. 

20. Between whom and when was the Battle of the 
Boyne fought? Give some account of the battle. 

21. Give a short account of the Treaty of Limerick. 
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2 2. When, between whom, and with what results were 
the following battles fought, Aghrim, La Hogue ? 

23. What were the causes of the wars of William 
III. and Louis XIV., and the final result? 

24. Sketch the foreign history of England during 
the reign of William III. 

25. Give an account of the War with France which 
ended in the Peace of Ryswick. What were the chief 
provisions of the peace ? 

26. Compare the two Partition Treaties in the 
reign of William III. Was either carried out? 

27. What do you know of the Act of Settlement ? 

28. Describe the state of Europe at William's death. 

29. Discuss briefly the character of William III., 
enumerating the principal charges that have been 
brought against him. 
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ANNE. 

1. State her claim to the throne. Was it opposed? 

2. What were the causes of the War with France in 
the reign of Anne ? Give the name and dates of the 
chief battles. 

3. State the principal events in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. When and by what Treaty was 
that War concluded? 

4. Give a narration of one of the following events : 

(i) The taking of Gibraltar. 
(2) The battle of Blenheim. 

5. In what great battles, and with what success, 
were the English engaged in the reign of Queen 
Anne ? What important conquest was made in this 
reign? 

6. What famous English general lived in the reign 
of Queen Anne ? Describe shortly one, but not more, 
of his victories. Sketch the character, and give a 
brief account of the campaigns of Marlborough. 

7. Mention the most important of Marlborough's 
victories. Over whom, and in whose reign, did he 
win them ? When was the war in which they were 
won concluded ? What terms were allowed to Eng- 
Jand on agreeing to this peace ? 
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8. Give a short account of the wars in the reign of 
Queen Anne? 

9. When, between whom, and with what result was 
the battle of Ramilies fought? 

10. What are the names and dates of Marlborough's 
great battles? 

1 1. Give the date andresult of the battle of Almanza, 
and say who commanded on each side. 

12. Give the situation of Oudenarde, and state, with 
date, any important event in English History which 
has happened there. 

13. What territory has been lost or won by England 
since the accession of Queen Anne ? 

14. What was the date, and what were the chief 
provisions, of the Peace of Utrecht ? 

15. Mention the attempts made at different times 
to procure the union of Scotland, and give particulars 
of the Act of Union. 

16. What were the benefits of the union between 
England and Scotland in the reign of Anne? State 
what you know of the provisions of the Act. 

17. Describe the attitude of political parties about 
the time of Queen Anne's death, and show what efforts 
were then made by the Jacobite party to recover the 
crown. 
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GEORGE I. 

1. Trace the descent of George I. from Henry VII. 
through James I. What constituted the claim to the 
throne of George I. ? 

2. Give a pedigree, showing the title of George I. 
to the English throne. Were there any persons (be- 
sides the family of James II.) in existence who stood 
before him in the order of succession ; and, if so, who 
were they? 

3. Name the principal events in George I.'s reign. 

4. What do you know of the Chevalier de St. 
Geofge ? 

' 5. What efforts were made for the restoration of 
the House of Stuart in the reign of George I., and 
with what result? 

6. What do you know of the Rebellion of 1715 ? 

7. Where is Preston, and for what event is it cele- 
brated? 

8. When were the following battles fought, and 
who were the victors ? — Sheriffmuir and Preston. 

9. In what year, and for what purpose was the 
Riot Act passed? 

10. Explain the nature of the Septennial Act 
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X I. Give an account of the South Sea Scheme. 

12. Give a short history of Sir Robert Walpole, with 
special reference to his public measures. 

13. What charges are usually brought against Sir 
Robert Walpole's administration ? Explain the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in managing the Crown, 
the Parliament, and^the Nation respectively. Point 
out what you consider to have been the chief merits 
of his policy. 

1 4. Describe the way in which England was governed 
during the reign of George I. 
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GEORGE II. 

1. Write a short history of the reign of George II. 

2. Describe the way in which England was governed 
during the reign of George II. 

3. For what is William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, 
chiefly memorable? 

4. Explain by means of a genealogical table the 
claims of Charles Stuart to the throne. 

5. Relate the fortunes of the Young Pretender, 
from the beginning of 1744 to the battle of CuUoden. 

6. Describe briefly the causes which led to the 
battle of CuUoden, and the ]events which immediately 
followed it. 

7. Give an account of the Rebellion of 1745. 

8. When were the following battles fought, and who 
were the victors? — Dettingen, Fontenoy. In what 
respect was the last noticeable? 

9. State, with date, what you know of the Treaty 
of Aix-la Chapelle. 

10. Give an outline of the causes of the Seven 
Years' War, and the principal commanders engaged. 

11. When and how was Canada gained by England? 
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12. Under what commanders and when was the 
victory of Quebec gained? 

13. At what time and under what circumstances 
did the English acquire the dominion of India ? 

14. Give a short account of Lord Clive. 

15. Write a short history of the English in India 
during the time of Clive. 

16. Lord Clive : — 

Give (i) The name of one battle in which he fought, 

(2) The opposing sides. 

(3) The victors. 

(4) The locality of the battle-field. 

17. Between whom and when was the battle of 
Plassey fought? 

18. Give a short account of the wars of George II. 

19. Give a short account of the change from the 
Old Style to the New Style. 
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